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The late Dr. 
Thomas J. Me- 
Cormack, whose 

ilosophy of dis- 
Paling eg guid- 
ance materialized 
in the Bureau of 
Educational Coun- 
sel of the LaSalle- 
Peru Township 
High School and 
Junior College. 
This work, which 
brought Dr. Mc- 
Cormack national 
recognition, is dis- 
cussed by Dr. And- 
rew W. Brown in 
an article in this 
issue, “A Further 
Step in the Hu- 
manizing of Educa- 
tion." 
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Dividends .... 


By AARON KLINE 
President, Chicago Principals’ Club 


@ IT is not my purpose to inflict 

upon you any further discussion of 
the present depression. Neither do I 
wish to awaken any unpleasant 
memories by suggesting the lack of 
dividends. It is necessary, however, 
to interpret facts in the light of the 
situation today. 

As Dr. Judd says, “How well we 
remember the arrogance of the busi- 
ness man during the lamented past 
period of prosperity! We school 
people were constantly urged to con- 
sider the efficiency of the business 
world. Our product was criticized as 
unprepared and not what the efficient 
business man had a right to expect 
from the costly educational system. 
We were urged to visit the big facto- 
ries and to study their methods. We 
were told how these efficient big busi- 
ness men had eliminated waste and 
cut the cost of production.” 

In Chicago only five years ago it 
was seriously proposed that a busi- 
ness man be elected superintendent of 
schools. The proponents of this plan 
argued that a business (note that a 
great school system was classed as a 
business) that spent ninety million 
dollars a year needed an efficient 
business man rather than a profes- 
sional man as a head. 

Well, the prosperous days are gone, 
and with them has gone some of the 
arrogance of the big and efficient 
business man. The mask of efficiency 
has been stripped from business. The 
cloak of righteousness has fallen from 
its shoulders and its rottenness is ex- 
posed to public gaze. 

Dr. John K. Norton, in a recent 
article in School Management, calls 
attention to the fact that, “The con- 
sumption of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics in 1927, in the United States 
amounted to approximately $600,000,- 
000 as compared with a manufactur- 
ing capacity of $1,800,000,000.” That 
is, this industry was in 1927, a pros- 
perous year, 200% over-built. “Busi- 
ness efficiency!” It the schools had 
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We are in the present crisis not because of the failure 
of public education. If the schools contributed at all as 
a cause, it was because of the tremendous unexpected, 
and unprepared-for success of public education. The 
way out is not to junk our public school system, but rather 
to give it new problems to solve. 


followed this example of the woolen 
and worsted fabric manufacturers, you 
would today have three seats for each 
child in your school system! 

What about dividends? They are 
not common to the business world 
today. Most investors no longer 
discuss dividends. The efficient busi- 
ness world is suffering from a severe 
headache and would rather not have 
the subject of dividends mentioned. 1 
shall respect their wishes so far as the 
business world is concerned. I wish, 
however, to discuss for a short time, 
dividends paid by public education. 

We educators have talked for a 
long time about the cost of public ed- 
ucation. We have given comparative 
costs of luxuries, tobacco, cosmetics, 
war, etc., to convince the business 
world and financial lords that the cost 
of education is not excessive. They 
have not been impressed. $2,185,- 
000,000 for education, and $2,141,- 
000,000 for tobacco in 1930, should 
convince anyone that public education 
is not too costly, but even this does 
not convince. 


Emphasis on Costs 


or Dividends? 


Since cost data do not convince and 
are not effective in holding the lines 
for public education, would it not 
be sensible to emphasize dividends? 
Investors are not so much interested 
in costs as they are in safety of invest- 
ment and returns. The public has in- 
vested in education. Was this a good 
investment? Has the investment paid 
dividends? 

The idea of universal taxation to 
support free public education was not 
universally accepted in the United 
States until 1850. Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, and hosts of pioneer 
educators had convinced the Ameri- 
can public than the success of a demo- 
cratic form of government depended 
on having a literate population. This 
idea was so firmly established that it 
has not been seriously challenged 
until very recently. 

From 1850 to 1890 the schools 


served to educate boys and girls for 
the professions and gave to all who 
came and endured, the ability to read 
and write a little. The schools func- 
tioned so effectively that in spite of 
the great American frontier that 
moved constantly westward and called 
for sturdy bodies rather than schooled 
minds, and in spite of the necessity of 
clearing the farms and draining the 
swamps, the United States compared 
favorably with other countries as to 
the per cent of literate people. As 
unsatisfactory as they would be for 
our complex democratic civilization 
of today, the schools paid a greater 
dividend in the form of a literate pop- 
ulation than could have reasonably 
been expected from the amount in- 
vested. 


We Invest in Science 
and Invention 


About 1890 Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
University, expressing the growing 
need of our people, demanded that 
public school curricula be liberalized 
and expanded. We were in need of 
engineers, architects, scientists and 
leaders in other fields. The schools re- 
sponded to this demand. The sciences 
were added, more mathematics was 
added, and less classical work re- 
quired in the courses. Preparation 
for varied fields of activity called for 
not one but many courses in our high 
schools and colleges. The number of 
high school courses quickly increased 
from one or two to eight or ten, and 
has continued to increase until today 
in our large high schools we have 
many courses. 

The public invested additional 
funds in this new idea. They were not 
lavish in their support, but as is char- 
acteristic of educational leaders, every 
cent was made to count. The prepa- 
ration of thousands of young people 
for the fields of science, engineering, 
and architectural work went forward 
so successfully that by the time of the 
outbreak of the world war the United 
States had astounded the world with 


(Continued on page 158) 
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Public Schools 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago Heights 


® THE first three articles in this series 

have attempted to describe the 
method by which public schools are 
financed in Illinois and to point out 
weaknesses in the present situation. 
The concluding article will discuss 
changes that must be made in order to 
guarantee adequate financial support 
for the schools of the state. 

It is dificult to foresee any perman- 
ent relief until the revenue clause of 
the constitution is changed. The gen- 
eral property tax may have functioned 
fairly well when our constitution was 
adopted in 1870 and Illinois was a rur- 
al state. But with the growth of urban 
centers and the increase in intangible 
wealth, the tax has broken down, as 
practically all authorities agree it must 
break down in our modern civiliza- 
tion. In his Essays in Taxation, Pro- 
fessor Seligman says: “The general 
property tax as the chief source of rev- 
enue is impossible in any complicated 
social organism. Medieval methods 
cannot succeed amid modern facts.” 

Professor Richard T. Ely in the in- 
troduction to The Tax Situaticn in 
Illinois writes: “Economists have for 
more than a generation been practical- 
ly unanimous in the belief that the gen- 
eral property tax is impossible of en- 
forcement and should be abolished.” 

Speaking before the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards at 
Peoria, October 9, 1930, Governor Em- 
merson used these words: “For half 
a century Illinois has been trying to 
enforce laws on taxation which are 
unenforceable. Of the industrial 
states only Illinois and one other retain 
the general property tax. Only six- 
teen states still cling to this antiquated 
system of taxation. All the others have 
abandoned the theory that all property 
should be uniformly taxed.” 

Evidence is abundant that the gen- 
eral property tax in Illinois has failed 
to reach the intangible property of the 
state. In August, 1931, a Committee 
cf the Chicago Principals’ Club pre- 
pared a report upon financial relief 
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in Illinois 


One body of our citizenry remains immune from all 
blame and responsibility in the difficulties with which we 
are faced and must be held in special guardianship during 
the period of readjustment. 
Public machinery directed to the protection of childhood, 
such as public health, welfare agencies, educational sys- 
tems, should be the last to be affected by measures of 
economy .... Let us everywhere be on guard against any 
retrenchment which pinches the young.—Walter S. Gif- 
ford, Director, The President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, November, !931. 


needed for the public schools of Chi- 
cago. In that report the following 
statement appears: “It is common 
knowledge that from twenty to thirty 
billion dollars of intangible property 
is now escaping taxation in Cook 
County. About ten billion dollars’ 
worth of real property is compelled to 
carry 85% of the cost of government.” 

Some months ago an Association of 
Real Estate Taxpayers of Chicago pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled The Tax 
Strikers, from which is taken this quo- 
tation: “So general has the evading 
of legal tax obligations become that 
now an attempt is being made to force 
from 18% of the population and 
25% of the taxable wealth in the com- 
munity, the total cost of government.” 

That Governor-elect Horner is alert 
to the situation is evident from the fol- 
lowing excerpt from :a letter he sent 
to a group of school people of the 
state last September: . “I have repeat- 
edly stated that the present excessive 
burden of taxes upon real estate, 
whether city property or farm land, 
must be lifted. If elected, one of the 
first things I contemplate is the con- 
vening of a group of tax experts and 
economists to determine the most scien- 
tific and practical form of taxation 
which will reduce the present burden 
by spreading it equitably and fairly 
on all forms of wealth.” 

There are a number of types of 
taxation which our lawmakers ought to 
consider. 

On the theory that a person’s income 
is a fair basis of his ability to support 
government, the income tax is ad- 
vocated by many economists. A per- 


| refer to the children. .... 








sonal income tax, low in rate and 
graduated according to the size of the 
income would yield in Illinois from 
ten to twenty million dollars annually 
in normal times. A corporation in- 
come tax of two per cent, similar to 
that found in other industrial states, 
might be expected to yield from eight 
to twelve millions a year. 

Just now the sales tax is attracting 
much attention. While many oppose 
a general sales tax as being unjust to 
the poorer classes, there are many 
strong arguments for a selective sales 
tax. A tux upon tobacco is now in 
force in at least twelve states and ap- 
parently gaining in favor. It is es- 
timated that the Ohio tax law if en- 
acted in Illinois, would bring an an- 
nual income of four or five millions. 

Sixteen states are raising funds by 
means of a severance tax. From two 
to seven millions would probably be 
the annual return from a severance 
tax in Illinois. 

Whatever revision is made in the 
taxing system of our state, and it must 
be evident to every thinking person 
that a change must be made soon, it is 
very important that the state school 
fund be increased. In a previous 
article, there was an explanation of 
the manner in which Illinois is at- 
tempting to equalize educational op- 
portunities throughout the state by the 
distribution of ten and a half million 
dollars annually. This sum is far too 
small to make the proper equaliza- 
tions. 

Consider these figures. In 1931, in 
Harrisburg and West Frankfort there 


(Continued on page 158) 
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The Over-Supply of Teachers 


By ALONZO F. MYERS 


Professor of Education, 


New York University 


® IT was apparent to many educators 

as early as 1928 that a serious over- 
supply of teachers was accumulating 
in the United States. It should have 
been apparent that, unless this over- 
production of teachers was checked 
promptly, there must be serious conse- 
quences in the form of reduced salaries 
for teachers and eventually in a lower- 
ing of the quality of those seeking 
admission to the profession. The cur- 
rent depression has only hastened and 
accentuated a situation which was the 
inevitable result of our failure to heed 
the danger signals of 1928 or earlier. 

In order that we may understand 
our present situation and what should 
be done about it, we must review 
briefly the period from the end of the 
World War to the present with ref- 
erence to teacher demand and supply. 
In 1919, there was an alarming short- 
age of teachers in all sections of the 
country. The reasons for this short- 
age were easily understood. Many 
teachers had left the classrooms to 
enter the military service or to en- 
gage in occupations essential to the 
prosecution of the war. They did not 
return to teach because salaries for 
teachers were not as attractive as those 
which were being paid in other occu- 
pations. For the same reason young 
people did not choose to enter the 
teaching profession at that time. The 
public understood this situation and 
cooperated intelligently with educa- 
tors in bringing about a satisfactory 
adjustment. It is probable that a large 
majority of all persons teaching at 
that time received the largest percent- 
age increase in salary, effective Sep- 
tember, 1920, that they have ever re- 
ceived in one year, before or since. 

Other constructive measures which 
served to restore a proper balance be- 
tween teacher demand and supply 
were the following: increase in facil- 
ities for teacher training, accompanied 
by energetic campaigns for recruiting 
students, minimum salary legislation, 
salary schedules, retirement legisla- 
tion, and tenure laws, The result of 


all these measures was that by 1925 
or 1926 the balance between teacher 
demand and suppiy was restored and 
there was no longer any danger of a 
shortage of teachers. This period, 
from 1919 to 1926, may be considered 
as representing one-fourth of a pos- 
sible cycle. It is probable that the 
period from 1926 to 1932 represents 
the completion of one-half of the 
cycle. In 1932 we find, as in 1919, 
that the relationship between teacher 
demand and supply is badly out of 
balance. The over-supply of teachers 
in 1932 is as striking a characteristic 
of the situation as was the under-sup- 
ply in 1919. 


Completing the Cycle 


Let us suppose that the cycle must 
be carried through to its logical com- 
pletion. Presumably by about 1939 
there would be restored a proper bal- 
ance between teacher demand and sup- 
ply. This could be accomplished 
through successive reductions in sal- 
aries, with the consequent discourage- 
ment of prospective new entrants to 
the profession. At the same time the 
abler and more aggressive members of 
the profession would discover that 
their services could be more ade- 
quately regarded in other occupations. 
Many of the institutions now engaged 
in the preparation of teachers would 
be discontinued or converted to other 
purposes. The year 1939, then, would 
represent the completion of three- 
fourths of the cycle. 

Throught the continuance and ac- 
celeration of the same factors men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, we 
should reach the completion of the cy- 
cle about 1946. There would then be an 
acute shortage of teachers. The status 
of teaching as a profession would 
again be at its lowest point. There 
would be little reason for any intelli- 
gent young person to choose teaching 
as a career. At this point we might 
expect the public to take cognizance 
of the situation and to inaugurate 


measures looking toward a correction. 
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The foregoing discussion is predi- 
cated upon the assumption that noth- 
ing will be done to interfere with the 


simple operation of the economic 
theory of supply and demand. Our 
behavior during the first half of this 
suggested cycle provided little justi- 
fication for the belief that anything 
will be done about it. Let us consider 
the situation from the point of view 
of discovering the mistakes of the 
period from 1919 to 1932 and of en- 
deavoring to formulate a defensible 
course of action for the future. 
During the period from 1919 to 
1926 there was a successful and con- 
certed attack upon the problem pre- 
sented by an acute shortage of teach- 
ers. That problem was relatively 
simple. With the exception of a brief 
period in 1921, it was a period of in- 
creasing prosperity. | Consequently, 
the public was disposed to consider 
sympathetically the very real difficul- 
ties of our profession. Teachers nat- 
urally were disposed to give enthus- 
iastic support to a movement which so 
obviously was in their own interest. 
That was the period when little nor- 
mal schools were becoming large 
teachers colleges. They liked that. 


We Did Not Read the 
Signs of the Times 


Our first great mistake occured when 
about 1926 we failed to see that the 
promotional work had gone far 
enough. We were unable or unwilling 
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to consider intelligently our situation 
at that time and to establish new pol- 
icies and new courses of action in har- 
mony with the changed conditions. 
The teachers colleges continued to re- 
cruit students and to expand. Teach- 
ers continued to be interested in big- 
ger and better salary schedules. The 
public continued to lend its sympa- 
thetic suppert. What should we have 
done, and why did we not do it? As 
a profession, we should have dis- 
played an intelligent and active in- 
terest in elevating the standards for 
admission to teaching as rapidly as 
the conditions of demand and supply 
would permit. It is to our everlasting 
discredit as a profession that in the 
school year 1932-1933 more than one- 
half of the elementary school class- 
rooms in the United States are pre- 
sided over by teachers with less than 
one year of preparation beyond the 
secondary school. Our teachers col- 
leges should have ceased endeavoring 
to grow larger and should have set 
about growing better. Instead of re- 
cruiting they should have begun select- 
ing. 

Why did not these things happen? 
Among the principal reasons may be 
mentioned the following: 

1. Teachers have not been and are 
not now professionally conscious. In- 
deed, until very recently the number 
of years on the average that teachers 
remained in the profession were so 
few that it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect the teaching group to regard their 
occupation as a profession. This fact, 
considered along with the low re- 
quirements for certification, preclud- 
ed the possibility that teachers would 
be a professionally conscious group, 
jealously safeguarding the standards 
and conditions of admission to their 
profession. Fortunately, now, in cer- 
tain states the average amount of 
teaching experience is in excess of ten 
years, and the minimum requirement 
for admission to elementary teaching 
is three to four years of professional 
preparation. In these states there is 
the possibility of the development of a 
professional attitude toward teaching. 

2. We have failed to establish in 
the majority of the states adequate 
control, coordination, and regulation 
among the agencies which train and 
certificate candidates for the teaching 
service. The preparation and certif- 
ication of teachers should be recog- 
nized as a function and responsibility 
of the state. A central authority, the 
state board of education, should con- 
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trol all publicly supported teacher- 
training institutions in the state, 
should regulate the conditions of ad- 
mission and the output of all such in- 
stitutions, should be charged with re- 
sponsibility for accrediting and regu- 
lating the output of teachers in pri- 
vately supported  teacher-training 
agencies, should fix the requirements 
for certificating teachers, and should 
be the agency for the issuance of all 
certificates for teachers. Such a high 





degree of centralization of control, 
coordination, and regulation depends 
for its success upon the very finest 
leadership the state can command. 
There should be a non-salaried lay 
state board of education. This board 
should choose as its chief executive 
officer a commissioner of education 
who is qualified to give vital and ag- 
gressive leadership and direction to 
the educational program of the state. 


If the disastrous cycle is net to be 
permitted to proceed on its logical and 
natural course, with results equally 
devastating to the interests of those be- 
ing educated and of those who make 
teaching their profession, school peo- 
ple themselves must set about initiat- 
ing those reforms which should have 
been initiated in 1926. A professional 
group must safeguard the standards 
for admission to its profession. The 
public never elevated the standards 
of any profession. That is distinctively 
a task for the profession itself. Fur- 
thermore, we can not expect the pub- 
lic to respect a profession which has 
never learned to respect itself. 


The Teacher—an Indis- 
pensable Factor 

It may safely be assumed that the 
public is interested and will continue 


to be interested in good schools. It is 
not the fault of the public that we 
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have glorified administration, super- 
vision, buildings, and equipments, and 
have had relatively little to say about 
the prime importance to a sound edu- 
cational program of the classroom 
teacher. In the present period of 
financial depression, when every item 
of public expenditure is being scru- 
tinized carefully and when reductions 
in appropriations for education along 
with other essential public services are 
unavoidable, it is an obligation of our 
profession to inform the public rela- 
tive to those items in the school budget 
which can not be reduced without ser- 
iously impairing the efficiency of the 
educational program. The public 
should be informed that a good teach- 
er in the classroom provides more of 
the elements essential to a good school 
than all other factors combined; and 
that without such a teacher no school 
can possibly be satisfactory. All 
other educational services, administra- 
tion, supervision, buildings, equip- 
ment, textbooks and supplies, can be 
justified only to the extent that they 
render effective assistance to the class- 
room teacher. It is not strange that 
the public has lost sight of the class- 
room teacher as the one vital, effec- 
tive agent of education in the entire 
school system. For years American 
education has pursued policies which 
tended to subordinate the classroom 
teacher to a position of minor signifi- 
cance in the educational program. 


If we can emerge from this period 
of depression with the classroom 
teacher restored to his proper place 
as the central figure in American edu- 
cation, we shall have advanced the 
cause of education immeasurably. 
There is not now, and there never has 
been, an over-supply of properly qual- 
ified teachers. There is a serious over- 
supply of persons certificated for 
teaching. 


The only time when it is possible 
to elevate the standards for admis- 
sion to teaching is a time like the 
present, when more people desire to 
teach than can be supplied with teach- 
ing positions. It is our present task 
to insist that the agencies which pre- 
pare and certificate teachers shall 
place the stamp of approval only upon 
those who are worthy to become mem- 
bers of the profession of teaching. We 
may confidently expect the enthusias- 
tic support of the public in a move- 
ment looking toward the provision of 
well-educated, professionally trained 
teacher for every classroom. 
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A Further Step in the Humanizing 


of Education 


By ANDREW W. BROWN, 
Ph.D. 


Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


® THE struggle of the human race to 

humanize the instruction of its 
children has been one of the long and 
glorious chapters in the history of ed- 
ucation. From Socrates to Dewey 
there has been a continued succession 
of the educational nobility who have 
in theory and practice attempted to 
make the process of educating youth 
a humanly acceptable thing. The 
struggle has been a difficult one and 
often against great odds but fortu- 
nately human nature on the whole is 
so constituted that difficulties which 
seem almost insurmountable only 
serve as incentives to greater and 
greater efforts. Just as man is not 
satisfied until he has scaled the high- 
est peak, has investigated the most 
remote corners of the globe, or ana- 
lyzed the nucleus of the atom; so he 
will not be satisfied until this diff- 
cult and important task of educating 
his own offspring has been accom- 
plished to his satisfaction. 


Some of the obstacles in the way of 
humanizing formal education; .e., 
education in the school, may be in- 
herent in the educational process it- 
self. Education is a social function. 
Its aim and methods are derived from 
the social organization of which it is 
part. Methods and curricula of the 
schoolroom are adapted to a particu- 
lar type of social organization and in 
the process of time become stereotyped 
and formalized. But the structure and 
aims of a social organization are con- 
stantly changing and consequently it 
is quite possible to find nineteenth 
century methods in twentieth century 
schools. 


Formalism a Recurring 
Problem 


It is against this formalism that the 
great educational theorists of the ages 
have constantly waged their struggle, 
first against one aspect of education 
and then another. Progressive educa- 


tional leaders are therefore on the look- 
out for new material and new methods 
and constantly criticizing the old. 

Plato bitterly criticizes the formal 
instruction and low educational stand- 
ards of the pedagogues of his day. 
Montaigne (Essays on the Education 
of Children, Book I) ridicules the 
type of education for the upper classes 
which had become common in his 
time and the intellectual stupidity 
which resulted from such training. 
He says, “We labor and toil and plod 
to fill the memory, and leave both 
understanding and conscience empty 
atime 2 Tis the custom of school- 
masters to be eternally thundering in 
their pupils’ ears, as they were pour- 
ing into a funnel.” In his essay on 
“What Knowledge Is of Most Worth,” 
Spencer with clear and penetrating 
logic challenged the content of the 
curriculum prevalent in his day. 
“Among mental as among bodily ac- 
quisitions,” he says, “the ornamental 
comes before the useful. Not only in 
times past, but almost as much in our 
own era, that knowledge which con- 
duces to personal well-being has been 
postponed to that which brings ap- 
plause...... Men dress their chil- 
dren’s minds as they do their bodies, 
in the prevailing fashion.” And thus 
one great educational reformer after 
another has raised his voice in oppo- 
sition to the prevailing practices of his 
time and has gone in search of ma- 
terial and methods which would make 
the process of education more hu- 
manly acceptable. They have at- 
tempted to humanize education. 

The late Dr. T. J. McCormack was 
one of those intellectual pioneers who 
are continually on the alert for new 
fields of discovery in educational 
theory and practice. His keen insight 
into the motives of human behavior, 
his comprehensive view of the mean- 
ing of education, his fundamental 
knowledge of the psychology of the 
learning process and his appreciation 


(A Bureau of Educa- 


tional Counse]) 


of the beauty in a well integrated and 
efficient personality, produced a bit- 
ter dissatisfaction both with the 
methods and the results of much that 
passes as education in our present 
system. He, like other educational 
reformers before him, criticized 
sharply the fads and frills and the 
soft pedagogy of many present-day 
educational theorists and stood val- 
iantly with Bagley and others for 
“Stalwart Educational Doctrines.” 
His long experience as an educational 
administrator and the fact that he was 
rooted and grounded in the scientific 
philosophy of the ages prevented him 
from being carried away by any 
passing educational whim or fancy. 
Any new departure or new method 
was weighed and examined carefully. 
He was not a conservative, however. 
His youthful mind was always ready 
for new adventures. He was always 
seeking for higher peaks to scale. 

During his long educational career, 
Dr. McCormack was constantly in 
search of some method of making ed- 
ucation a more individual and more 
human process. He fully realized 
that in many cases the prevailing 
method of instruction and discipline 
failed to bring out the latent pos- 
sibilities of the child and often spoiled 
the springs of action. 

The traditional methods of school 
discipline were to him offensive and 
devastating to the young mind upon 
whom they were practiced. “Its ob- 
ject was the establishment of out- 
ward order and peace. Its methods 
were corrective and repressive; its in- 
struments, force, physical or mental; 
its spirit unfruitful and its effects on 
the teacher unhallowed. It culminated 
not in ethical education, but in de- 
fiance of authority and order in any 
form. Instead of developing and per- 
fecting the latent humanity of the 
child, it warped or repressed that hu- 





See Bagley, William C. Education, Crime and 
Social Progress, Macmillan & Co., P. 91. 
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manity. It believed in unmitigated in- 
fant damnation and its scientific cor- 
relate unalterable heredity. The per- 
sonality-conflicts thus engendered be- 
tween teacher and pupil frequently 
poisoned the whole atmosphere of the 
school, and the real objectives of edu- 
cation, such as the formation of char- 
acter, the control of the will and the 
emotions, the release and fortification 
of the intellect, the assimilation of 
the heritages of the race, were ob- 
scured or forgotten.” 

Likewise, many of the educational 
devices invented by educators were to 
him superficial and inadequate or 
rested on false notions of the meaning 
of human life. “Supervised study for 
example,” he says, “treats symptoms 
not causes; and is blissfully ignorant 
of the obstacles and inhibitions that 
paralyze the mechanism of attention, 
poison the springs of interest, and 
banish intellectual repose. Vocational 
guidance to take a second example 
in its narrowest sense rests upon a 
false conception of the real ends of 
human life which are ethical in es- 
sence, and include as their necessary 
and natural complement intellectual 
and aesthetic values.” 

He was also aware that much of the 
so-called “character education” rests 
upon a misconception of the psychol- 
ogy of human behavior and in its es- 
sense is an indictment of the educa- 
tional process. Character is simply 
a general term for a system of motor 
and mental habit patterns, and habits 
are not established by telling a child 
how to behave or giving him informa- 
tion about what constitutes “good” 
behavior. Habits in children as in 
other creatures are established by the 
exercise or practice of the behavior 
trait to be established and if the edu- 
cational methods as practiced in the 
schools do not give the opportunity 
for the exercise of desirable behavior 
patterns then it has failed in its func- 
tion. All this was clear to Dr. Mc- 
Cormack. 


The Bureau of Educational 
Counsel 


Although he was continually search- 
ing for new ideas and methods of ed- 
ucational administration, none of these 
new techniques seemed to him to be 
entirely satisfactory. It was only 
after years of fruitless struggle with 





*See Dr. McCormack’s introduction to the report of 
the Bureau of Educational Counsel for 1923-26, 
LaSalle, Mlinois. 

“bid. 

“Dr. McCormack, T. J., “Technique of Happiness,” 
lLitnors Teacwer, December, 1931. 
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the problem of discipline and only 
after continual search for methods of 
integrating the various phases of the 
school work around the individual 
child that he was gradually “led to 
light.” This search culminated in the 
organization of a student personnel 
department which he termed the Bu- 
reau of Educational Counsel. In his 
own words “The Bureau of Educa- 
tional Counsel was the culmination of 
a long series of attempts on the part 
of the writer to humanize the tradi- 
tional conceptions of school discipline 
and to give unity and dignity to the 
numerous unco-ordinated devices that 
educators had invented for guiding 
pupils to vocational and social suc- 
cess.” The Bureau was established in 
September, 1923, and was one of the 
first attempts by any school system to 
apply scientific method to study of in- 
dividual problems. 

Dr. McCormack, although not com- 
mitted to any narrow deterministic 
or behavioristic formulation of human 
conduct, was keenly aware of the fact 
that a child’s behavior, good or bad, 
was largely the result of social forces 
in the community and home over 
which he had no control. He says, 
“Just as tuberculosis was once con- 


135 
sidered to be hereditary but is now 


known to be infectious, so many dis- 
agreeable personality-traits which were 
formerly thought to be hereditary are 
now known to be the outcome of the 
psycho-social imitation. Children are 
not born queer or quarrelsome; chil- 
dren are not born thieves, bullies, 
liars and crooks; children are not 
born ‘hardboiled,’ morbid or rebel- 
lious. These qualities are ‘man-made 
not God-made.’ They have been ac- 
quired from the human environment 
in which the child lives, by contagion, 
by a species of psychic infection. We 
catch our mental manners as we 
catch disease.”* This important prin- 
ciple in the understanding of chil- 
dren’s behavior seems to echo the 
voice of Plato in his criticism of the 
moral atmosphere surrounding the 
children of his day. He says, “And 
are not our artists to be prohibited 
from exhibiting the forms of vice and 
corruption, and meanness and inde- 
cency in sculpture and building and 
other creative arts, and is he who does 
not conform to this rule of ours to be 
prohibited from practicing his art in 
our state, lest the taste of our children 
be corrupted by him? We would not 
have our children grow up amid 





Building Housing the Social Center, One of the Agencies Affiliated with the Bureau of 


Educational Counsel 
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images of moral deformity, as in some 
noxious pasture and there brouse and 
feed upon many a baneful herb and 
flower day by day, little by little, 
until they silently gather a festering 
mass of corruption in their own souls. 
Let our artists rather be those who are 
gifted to discern the true nature of 
beauty and grace, then will our youth 
dwell in a land of health amid fair 
sights and sounds, and beauty, the 
effluence of fair works, will meet the 
sense like a breeze and insensibly 
draw the soul, even in childhood, into 
harmony with the beauty of reason and 
truth.” 

Dr. McCormack expresses the same 
thought a little less poetically when he 
says, “The moral climate of our early 
youth is the chief determining factor 
of our attitudes of life, of our patterns 
of conduct. Our children come to us 
in school with their mental and emo- 
tional habits already, to a large ex- 
tent, fixed and set. In the undesir- 
able traits of children that cause so 
much trouble in the classroom we 
teachers are dealing with crystallized 
formations—with a species of moral 
concrete. To dissolve this concrete is 
a difficult task—even when we have 
the skill, the patience and the time to 
do it.” 

One other point in Dr. McCormack’s 
educational philosophy needs em- 
phasis in order to understand the steps 
in his thinking which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Counsel. He believed that the 
education of the emotions should ac- 
company if not precede the education 
of the intellect. “It would appear,” 
he says, “that the great desideratum 
for the majority of the race is the edu- 
cation of the emotions rather than the 
education of the intellect. Masters of 
the infinitesimal calculus, writers of 
great books, composers of great music, 
frequently make unhappy homes, fre- 
quently are a nuisance to their hu- 
man environment. These tragedies 
are unnecessary.” 


Purpose and Objectives 
of the Bureau 


It was his intense dissatisfaction 
with the old methods of discipline, his 
firm belief that the discipline of the 
emotions was a greatly neglected 
phase of education, his keen insight 
into the dynamics of human conduct, 





5Plato, The Republic, Book Ill. 
See his article in the Ixtmvors Teacuen for De- 
cember, 1931. 
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his constant search for new methods 
of humanizing the educational process 
as well as his firm belief that it was 
the duty of the school to dissolve some 
of the undesirable crystallized forma- 
tions in children’s behavior patterns 
which led to the organization of the 
Bureau of Educational Counsel. 

It was Dr. McCormack’s intention to 
conclude the series of articles which 
has recently appeared in this Journal 
with a description of the function of 
this Bureau.’ His untimely death 
prevented the consummation of this 
task. The actual work of the Bu- 
reau, however, is not as important as 
the philosophy which it personifies 
and this latter he has given us in his 
various publications and in personal 
interviews. The writer hopes that 
some understanding of the underlying 
theory may be gleaned from the fore- 
going account. 

The purpose of the Bureau and the 
objectives set for it have been clearly 
and concisely defined by Dr. Mc- 
Cormack as follows: “To study in- 
tensively the individual needs of high 
school pupils; to estimate their native 
abilities and disabilities; to discover 
their occupational bents and aspira- 
tions; to plan their school courses; to 
indicate the careers and vocations they 
may reasonably follow; and to remove 
the main obstacles to these ends by a 
sympathetic study of their behavior 
type, personality, environment, his- 
tory and emotional mechanisms.” 
These appear to be so necessary a 
part of any educational program de- 
signed for the welfare of youth that 
it seems strange that it should be 
necessary to establish in a school sys- 
tem a special bureau to care for them. 
It would appear that they should be 
an integral part of any school pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, however, this is 
not the case. “We labor and toil and 
plod to fill the memory” with facts 
and the development of a well-organ- 
ized and well-balanced personality is 
left largely to chance. Education is 
confused with the imparting of in- 
formation. 

To accomplish fully all the objec- 
tives as outlined by Dr. McCormack 
would take a force half as large as 
the teaching staff itself. The Bureau, 
however, consists of only two full-time 
counselors well-trained in psychiatric 
social case work, and a secretary. It 
is therefore necessary for the Bureau 
” *The articles appeared in the issues of December, 


1931 and February. March, April and May, 1932. 
SReport of the Bureau of Educational Counsel for 
926. 
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to enlist all available social forces in 
the community to carry on their work. 
Other than the teaching staff it has 
three important affiliations (1) The 
Hygiene Institute of LaSalle-Peru and 
Oglesby, which makes physical ex- 
aminations ‘of all the freshmen and 
new upper classmen entering the high 
school. Their reports (i.e., the phys- 
ical examination cards) are kept in 
the Bureau office. (2) The Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, which 
gives psychological examinations to 
all students when they enter and in 
special cases makes individual studies 
of aptitudes and abilities. A two-day 
clinic is held about once a month for 
psychological and psychiatric study 
of such personality trends as baffle 
the counselor. (3) The Social Center 
of LaSalle connected with the High 
School which provides recreation fa- 
cilities for all students. In addition 
te these, the local resources are used; 
such as the family doctor, local in- 
dustries, Family Welfare Society, Boy 
Scouts and churches. 


The Work of the Bureau 


No better description of the work of 
the Bureau can be given than that 
given by Miss Lila McNutt, its di- 
rector. She describes the procedure 
of the Bureau as follows: 

“Psychological testing for the 
entering freshman is carried on be- 
fore graduation from the eighth grade; 
left-overs are tested during classifica- 
tion week in the high school so that 
the psychological rating of each stu- 
dent is available early in the fresh- 
man school year. Achievement tests 
in key subjects, i.e., Arithmetic, Read- 
ing, Language Usage and Literature 
are given all freshmen and the results 
used in advising about courses to be 
taken and weaknesses to be remedied. 
Physical examinations are conducted 
during the week preceding the open- 
ing of school in the fall. Person- 
ality charts of each student are made 
before he is interviewed. | Upon 
student’s entrance, a face sheet is 
prepared for each one which gives his 
age, birthplace, names and occupa- 
tions of the members of his family, 
languages spoken, religion, and the 
schools attended. With this accumu- 
lated information—that is, the medical 
record, the psychological rating, the 
achievement rating, at least four 
teachers’ opinions as to the students’ 
personality, and the face sheet in- 
formation—the student is seen by a 

(Continued on page 155) 
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Shields Township High School, Highland Park 


By RICHARD L. SANDWICK 


Principal 


® EDUCATORS used to believe that 

the chief aim of education is to de- 
velop certain faculties or powers of 
the mind. Geometry, for example, in 
their opinion, developed the reason- 
ing faculty. Algebra developed ac- 
curacy; Latin, memory. Science de- 
veloped the faculty of observation and 
inference. It was conceded that the 
Latin words which a student learned 
might soon be forgotten, but the work 
was justified because it had served to, 
strengthen his memory. The theorems 
of geometry might not be applied in 
life situations, but their solution in 
school was justified on the grounds 
that the reasoning powers had been de- 
veloped. 

This theory of educational values 
still obtains among many educated 
parents. It is accepted today by few, 
if any, educators and psychologists. 
Careful experiments have shown that 
much practice in memorizing poetry, 
for example, does not increase a per- 
son’s ability to remember the substance 
of a prose passage. A brief test will 


tell whether or not a student can ever . 


solve original problems in geometry. 
Effort does not seem to change one’s 
aptitude in that regard. One can learn 
the technique of it and that helps; 
but if reasoning ability is weak or 
lacking in the test, it is forever weak 
or lacking. 

When I entered college, in the nine- 
ties, the professors sometimes told us 
that it did not matter much what we 
studied, be it Greek, Chinese, Mathe- 
matics. or Choctow; it was all the 
same so that we applied ourselves and 
developed the faculties of our minds. 
What is really valuable in education, 
they said, remains after you have for- 
gotten all that you learned in school 
and college; it is mental training that 
has value. Professors would not say 
that today; at least those who have 
any knowledge of experimental psy- 
chology would not say it. Even if 
true that our education consists in 


It will be readily seen that an adequate curriculum can- 
not be narrowly conceived as a restricted body of meas- 
urable knowledges and skills which pupils shall be expected 
to acquire. It must also be conceived as comprising all 
those phases of management which determine how pupils 
shall progress from time to time in their educational ex- 
periences; the kind of groups in which they will be placed; 
and the way in which teaching shall be carried on in such 
groups. It includes, over and above the facilities of the 
typical school or classroom, those facilities for advice and 
guidance and specialized teaching which help boys and 
girls to a realization of their capacities and limitations and 
which guide them into the sort of educational experiences 
in which these capacities may be most effectively devel- 
oped and these limitations most effectively overcome. To 
gain increasing control and understanding of the environ- 
ment—to progress continuously to higher planes and to 
wider horizons of effective living—this is the end of edu- 
cation. All things which the school does to make pos- 
sible for boys and girls daily participation in fruitful and 
purposeful activities truly constitute the curriculum of the 
school.—Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, 











Volume II, Page 3. 


what remains after we have forgotten 
all that we learned in school, surely 
more will remain if we have applied 
ourselves in acquiring what is clearly 
seen to have the greatest value to us. 


Four Objectives 

The change in educational theory re- 
quired a change in educational prac- 
tice. In 1919 the High School Confer- 
ence of the University of Illinois un- 
dertook to reconstruct the curriculum 
of our high schools in accordance with 
the newer educational theory. It 
chanced that I was made chairman of 
the Organizing and Advisory Commit- 
tee with fourteen department commit- 
tees working under our direction. 
After pondering much upon Herbert 
Spencer’s question, “What knowledge 
is of most worth?” I submittted to 
the Conference as educational aims or 
objectives, in place of the discredited 
faculty training objective, what are 
conceived to be the four fundamental 
essentials to human well being. Those 
four needs underlying human well 
being were stated each in a single word 
and so reduced to the simplest terms. 


They are health, wealth, association, 
and beauty. 

Before I submitted these aims of 
education to the High School Confer- 
ence, I discussed them with a group 
of men and women believed to be most 
competent to consider the new ideas. 
Some of the brightest minds in Chi- 
cago were gathered together by Mrs. 
Joseph T. Bowen at a dinner given by 
Mrs. Bowen in her Chicago home. 
Among those present were Dr. Graham 
Taylor of the Chicago Commons; the 
late Mrs. Ira Couch Wood; Horace J. 
Bridges, head of the Ethical Culture 
Society of Chicago; Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine; Doctor Evans of the Tribune; 
the then Superintendent of Schools of 
Chicago; Dr. Charles Judd, Director 
of the School of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Owen, then President of the Chi- 
cago Normal College; the President of 
the Woman’s Club of Chicago, and sev- 
eral others. Most of those present saw 
possibilities of improvement in the new 
objectives which I presented. Oppo- 
sition to them arose from the profes- 
sional educators. 
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However, in the fall of 1919 the 
High School Conference of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois adopted as major 
objectives of education the four fund- 
amental essentials to human well- 
being: Health, Wealth, Association, 
and Beauty. These major objectives 
were analyzed into units of workable 
size: forty units under health, fifty- 
six under wealth, one hundred ten 
under association, and forty-nine un- 
der beauty. Many times a single unit 
appeared under more than one major 
objective. Here are a few of the most 
elementary of the 110 units under As- 
sociation: 


l. Habit of recognizing and appreciating 
property rights. 

2. Habit of controlling one’s temper. 

3. Habit of being fair, square and honest 
in both play and work. 

4. Skill in pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion of words which one uses. 

5. Skill in reading understandingly. 

6. Appreciation of the value of trusting 
and being trusted. 

7. Habit of taking exercises beneficial 
to good health. 

8. Habit of being punctual in all one’s 
affairs. 

9. Skill in spelling the words which one 
uses. 
10. Skill in writing legibly and rapidly. 

ll. Habit of being a “good sport” what- 
ever the character of the situation. 

12. Appreciation of home life. 

13. Appreciation of indebtedness to one’s 
parents. 

All units were expressed as knowl- 
edge, habits, skills, or appreciations. 

Much effort was made to find other 
desirable aims or ends that education 
might serve which were not included 
under any of these four major ob- 
jectives—health, wealth, association, 
and beauty; but after considerable 
search, none could be found. Classes 
in education at the University also as- 
sisted in the search. The four objec- 
tives appeared to comprehend every 
good thing the human heart can know 
and human effort attain. The object 
of this paper is to show what has been 
done in our own school in the direc- 
tion of attaining these objectives. 

With these objectives and their sub- 
ordinate units in hand we went care- 
fully over the whole program of cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities 
at Deerfield-Shields. Teachers report- 
ed on what was being done in each of 
their several classes toward attaining 
the objectives. New values appeared, 
new interests, new emphasis. We be- 
gan to study our work with these great 
aims in view, to see where we failed in 
our prevailing scheme to attain the 
objectives in fullest measure. 


THE 
Health 


First we concentrated on Health. As 
a result of our study we centered the 
health program in the physical educa- 
tion department. An inquiry in our 
own school convinced us that physi- 
ology and hygiene should be discon- 
tinued as a subject of class instruction. 
It functioned in little or no health 
habits, but only as a lesson learning 
activity. Pupils studied it in order to 
pass and get the credit. In physical 
education we brought in the necessary 
health knowledge as incidental to train- 
ing for physical vigor which every boy 
wanted and physical beauty which 
every girl wanted; and the knowledge 
functioned. 
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For many years we had had medical 
examinations to uncover physical de- 
fects. Our nurse had visited the homes 
and the clinics to see that defects of 
vision were corrected by glasses, that 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, and tuber- 
culosis glands were removed. Weak 
hearts were watched and malnutrition 
corrected. Now we also began to treat 
students in special classes of corrective 
gymnastics for curvature of the spine, 
for flat feet, round shoulders, and 
stooping posture. Special classes were 
formed for postural defects, and for 
malnutrition. The girls’ competitive 
posture walk ended the year in a 
school-wide contest to pick out the 
most perfect posture among them. 
The boys had a similar contest for the 
most perfect manly form. Special ap- 
paratus was secured, compound mir- 
rors and schematograph for posture, 
audiometer for hearing, and eye charts 
for astigmatism and myopia. By in- 
dividual attention in malnutrition 
classes, the over-stout were encouraged 
to reduce, the undernourished were 
brought up in weight. We studied the 
growth of our students and found that 
they grew most during the vacations 
when out of doors, and grew least in 
the long stretch of winter from Janu- 
ary to March. We studied absence and 
found that many more were sick of 
colds and out of school for a week or 
more at a time during the latter part of 
February and the first of March. With 
great enthusiasm we experimented with 
ultra-violet rays, hoping to cut down 
the colds and reduce the absence. We 
applied the light treatment two or three 
times a week to a group of 200, hav- 
ing also a control group of 200 who 
were not exposed to the rays. We 
were disappointed and forced to con- 
clude that we saw no clear gain in 
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weight, freedom from colds, or im- 
provement in attendance as a result of 
the treatment. 


Intra-mural athletics was organized 
and placed under a superior coach who 
has secured a high percentage of par- 
ticipation. Instruction in health was 
given in short units as floor-talks out- 
lined afresh each year to catch any new 
developments, especially in knowledge 
of vitamins, foods, and ductless glands. 
This last year we caught Professor 
Hanke’s discoveries of the cause and 
cure of soft and bleeding gums, and 
the development of dental caries in 
time to teach these important findings 
to our students. So much for the 
health objective. It is impossible to 
more than outline the program. 


Wealth 


The second objective is Wealth: 
This objective includes the production, 
distribution, and consumption of 
wealth. It is wealth in the economic 
*sense. In this sense the daily wage 
constitutes wealth quite as truly as do 
coupons and dividends. We had taught 
occupations and the principles which 
should guide in the choice of a voca- 
tion to every ninth grader in school, 
and had had each pupil choose a 
tentative occupation, giving reasons for 
the choice. We had also carried on a 
school bank in order to inculcate hab- 
its of thrift. We now concluded that 
we could drop the thrift work since the 
elementary school had assumed it. 
The general principles of economics 
we felt ought to be taught in order 
that the coming voter and man of af- 
fairs might become interested in prob- 
lems of economics as applied to gov- 
ernment and business. The difficulty 
in making vocation the only economic 
objective is that it is concerned with 
wealth production only, neglecting 
very important economic considera- 
tions which are concerned with distri- 
bution and consumption. If clear ideas 
on the whole field of economics had 
prevailed, even among our leading 
statesmen, this nation would not be in 
the straits in which it now finds itself. 
Many banks would not have been 
closed. Many values would not have 
disappeared. The question at once 
arose: Can high school students un- 
derstand economics hitherto regarded 
as a subject on the university level! 
A little experimentation soon con- 
vinced us that more than three out of 
four of the student body could under- 


(Continued on page 153) 
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In Defense of 
Bookkeeping 


® THE cardinal principle of our 

American educational tradition is 
that of giving all children as wide a 
culture as possible during the eight 
years of grammar school and the four 
years of secondary school life. In 
common with those of past ages we 
want our young to know about the fin- 
est and best experiences of the race. 
Our folk-songs and folk-tales have 
multiplied in number and variety of 
subject, making our selection of those 
which will be of the greatest value 
from the point of view of youth de- 
velopment increasingly difficult. Per- 
haps some of our choices are unwise, 
undoubtedly they are, and so we try 
to develop a discriminating taste, 
which, aided by the sifting process of 
individual and social experience, will 
afford a basis for intelligent self- 
guidance and judgment after the form- 
al training period. 

We delay vocational choice until the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year of life, 
longer than that if college or univer- 
sity training is possible. Early voca- 
tional choice is apt to be unwise. We 
are inclined to think, also, that it is 
limiting to a broad, free development 
of individual powers. More time and 
attention, however, are being given to 
a study of the requirements and op- 
portunities of various occupations. In 
so far as the budget will allow, we are 
including exploratory courses in our 
curricula, some of them definitely 
training for vocational skill. 

The introduction of courses explora- 
tory in nature, although we did not 
conceive of them as such at the time, 
came with the advent of home econom- 
ics and manual training. Others fol- 
lowed, slowly at first, and then more 
rapidly, especially in the larger high 
schools. Commercial courses, classes 
in agriculture, printing, carpentry, 
masonry, simple electrical engineering, 
and auto mechanics are included for 
exploratory study on the secondary 
level, many of them developing an oc- 
cupationally useful degree of skill. 

As concentrated drop-out courses for 
those pupils who find themselves un- 
able to complete the four year high 
school: because of economic necessity, 
and as post-graduate courses for those 
who wish to come back after gradua- 
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tion, the teaching of skill subjects is 
receiving attention as a legitimate func- 
tion of the public school, always con- 
sidering the needs of the individual 
community and the size of the budget. 

There is a regretful feeling of in- 
trusion upon the humanities, perhaps, 
when undergraduates select courses vo- 
cational in nature, but with careful 
guidance by the student advisers, our 
traditional cultural objective is not 
hampered to a degree inconsistent with 
the exigencies of the individual situa- 
tion. 

With the realization that many skill 
subjects are not narrow in scope, that 
work and culture are not incompatible, 
that culture transforms work into a 
service and an expression of person- 
ality, our traditional objective may 
even be enlarged by the inclusion of 
vocational courses. 

In defense of bookkeeping, a study 
of the objectives of the course will be 
an approach to a study of its value and 
to the question of its inclusion in the 
secondary curriculum. 

The first objective is the technical 
one, that of acquiring skill for immedi- 


_ate use. Surveys have discovered that 


about 80% of the workers investigat- 
ed did not use the training, vocation- 
ally, which they had received in tech- 
nical subjects in the secondary school. 
If that were our only objective, we 
could not justify the inclusion of 
bookkeeping in our high school cur- 
riculum, unless our budget were 
ample. 

Another objective is the exploratory 
one. Students finding that they like 
it, continue their study in university 
schools of commerce or in private col- 
legiate schools of business. As an in- 
troductory course, therefore, for ad- 
vanced training, bookkeeping joins 
other college preparatory courses in 
the high school curriculum. 

There are certain indefinite, elusive 
by-products of character development 
which may result from a study of 
bookkeeping. Promptness in complet- 
ing work assigned, neatness, accuracy, 
training in analysis and in sustaining 
attention to the successful finish of a 
long problem are all admirable, and, if 
they carry over into behavior patterns, 
are points in the subject’s favor. 
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There are interesting possibilities of 
developing the subject into a useful 
course in personal finance, a subject 
which should be acceptable from the 
point of view of being generally valu- 
able to the entire student body. With 
only a small percentage of our popu- 
lation financially independent at the 
age of sixty, some knowledge of 
budgeting might well be acquired, to- 
gether with a study of values in spend- 
ing for consumption and for invest- 
ment. 

On the secondary level, we have 
confined ourselves, almost entirely, to 
bookkeeping for one unit of business 
organization, that of distribution. An- 
other possibility for extension or sub- 
stitution in the course is that of book- 
keeping for the production end. An 
especially timely example, for an agri- 
cultural state like Illinois, is farm ac- 
counting. University schools of agri- 
culturz are urging its extensive use by 
‘ne farmer, and are offering much 
valuable assistance. Bankers are inti- 
mating that credit will be granted to 
the farmer who can submit proof, in 
the form of simple financial state- 
ments, that he is operating successful- 
ly and is entitled to a loan. 

For the future entrepreneur, a 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles 
is not merely a technical skill, but it is 
a vital instrument for effective control. 
By means of his books of account, the 
executive keeps his ear to the ground. 
He knows that every change in policy 
is reflected in the accounts, in fact, that 
every change in policy is apt to be 
anticipated and dictated by the infor- 
mation shown in the accounts. What 
could be a more striking evidence of 
business policy than its interpretation 
in live, meaningful figures increasing 
or decreasing net profit? 

A knowledge of bookkeeping makes 
a better employee. Understanding the 
effects of business transactions upon 
proprietorship, he is consequently 
more able to aid management for its 
advancement, and presumably for his 
own. 

He is a more intelligent member of 
employee organizations. He has ac- 
quired some sense of proportion in the 
intricate question of the relation 
between income, costs, expenses, and 
profit. He has some conception of an 
adequate salary for executive control 
and a reasonable recompense for en- 
terprising initiative, because he under- 
stands something of the difficulties and 
risks of management—and some of its 
superior advantages. Unreasonable in- 
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sistence upon an inequitable share of 
the profits of industry by either man- 
agement or labor causes serious dis- 
turbances in our economic equilibrium, 
if there is such a thing. 

Bookkeeping is a vivid introduction 
to business. It is an expression, in 
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monetary terms, of the organization, 
the purposes, and the tendencies of 
industry as operated today. For our 
youthful student it is an entrance into 
an understanding of our present civi- 
lization in which business bears a large 
part. 





The Social Values of 
Oral Composition 


® FRIDAY afternoon declamations— 

“Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight” 
and the gamut of orations popular 
fifty years ago—have sunk into the 
limbo of neglect. What has displaced 
them? In English classrooms today 
one hears a varied terminology, such 
as floor talks, oral topics, group con- 
versation, current events, sales talks, 
English club programs, library com- 
mittees, group projects. What does it 
mean? Are English teachers slighting 
their teaching? Most emphatically, 
no. On the contrary, they are plan- 
ning a program of activities for the 
classroom that will as nearly as possi- 
ble be a miniature reproduction of the 
social life of the adult in so far as he 
experiences a social need for English 
—written or oral. 

All this is familiar to the teacher 
who has kept abreast of educational 
strides of the present century, but it is 
startling, no doubt, if one has been tak- 
ing a Rip Van Winkle absence from 
school circles. How has it come about? 
This rebirth, this quickening of the 
medium of speech, has not come sud- 
denly but jg rather the result of sev- 
eral underlying economic and social 
tendencies. One of these is the break- 
ing up of the home, with its large 
family, which was formerly the train- 
ing ground of the race in culture and 
social values. Coincident with this has 
come the clamoring of democracy that 
the public school function in a con- 
stantly increasing number of activities. 
As the brochure of one progressive 
school reads, “Parents—virtually sur- 
render those children into outside 
hands from 8:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 5:30 o’clock in the evening, 
five days a week, for an entire school 
year.” Are we approaching, in a 
cycle of events, a state like that of 
ancient Sparta wherein the child was 
given over to the care of the state at 
the age of seven? At any rate the 
school has accepted the challenge to 
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train the child into a social being and 
is revising its English curriculum ac- 
cordingly. 

The boundary line of English is no 
longer fixed and immovable; it is as 
evanescent as the sailor’s horizon. Be- 
ginning with an attempt to make the 
pupil speech conscious by training for 
sentence sense, with developing an ap- 
preciation of good English, with cul- 
tivating an abhorrence of slovenly 
speech, and with mastering the phrase- 
ology of good usage, not only has the 
English teacher extended her activities 
beyond the classroom to library, club, 
debate, assembly programs, drama, 
and school theater but to the entire 
faculty has come the responsibility of 
training each pupil to function with 
success and continuity in the juvenile 
as well as the adult world. 

One hears of business English, of 
community civics and English taught 
conjointly, of the correlation of Eng- 
lish with history, of a composition unit 
in which writing and speaking activi- 
ties are based upon material gained as 
a result of investigating civic enter- 
prises and city industrial concerns. 
These are notable departures from the 
conventional English curriculum. Ob- 
viously, any pupil in any class must 
speak and write English; therefore all 
teachers automatically become English 
teachers. 

In order that the pupil himself de- 
velop responsibility, one experimental 
high school has tried out a system of 
deferring credit in English until such 
time in the pupil’s senior year when 
he has proved himself both able in 
speech and responsible in continuing 
the use of good English though no 
longer registered in an English com- 
position class nor directly responsible 
to any teacher who will give a final 
mark at the end of the semester. Such 
a system if rightly administered will 
tend to strengthen habits of good Eng- 
lish that are begun under direct super- 
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vision but cannot become fixed with- 
out a measure of pupil responsibility. 

In previous years, when the academy 
or high school was preeminently a pre- 
paratory school for college, the cultur- 
al value of formal grammar was ac- 
claimed by educators. With the in- 
creasing reduction in the percentage of 
high school pupils who attend college 
there has been a shifting of goals and a 
decrease in the demand for formal 
grammar, such demand having given 
way to a need for composition courses 
that will fit the children of our de- 
mocracy for everyday speech and writ- 
ing. 

Research has been extensive to dis- 
cover what is the necessary English 
equipment for the normal social rela- 
tionships. Minute accounts have been 
made of daily English activities, both 
written and oral. The result of social 
and economic tendencies and of scien- 
tific research has been revised cur- 
ricula and revised textbooks setting 
forth a new classroom precedure. 

Taking first place in present day 
tendencies is the ascendency of oral 
over written English. Written work is 
sometimes entirely forbidden, though 
this is an extreme case. The promi- 
nence of oral English in curricula, 
however, is merely a recognition of the 
fact that in out-of-the-classroom life 
pupil and adult use the oral form of 
communication many, many times 
more often than they use the written 
form. Hence training in oral speech 
should be more thorough. Wherever 
possible, real situations with their 
problems are taken advantage of for 
special training, and where they are 
not at hand, life situations are simu- 
lated as nearly as can be done in the 
classroom. 

Some time is given over to conversa- 
tion, social and telephone varieties, as 
well as pure discussion. Any timely 
subject will suffice. Pupils are always 
willing to talk. Even the shyest will 
open up on a favorite topic. On one 
occasion a girl who had previously 
only shaken her head mutely and 
smiled was moved to a vigorous de- 
fense when the advantages of living in 
the country were challenged. Later 
she ably led her team to victory. in a 
debate involving the same subject. 
Pupils can and will readily make an- 
nouncements to groups concerning any 
school activities. Giving directions is 
a stimulating activity. And what 
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traveler who has heard the baffling 
reply, “Yesm’, just go straight on, you 
can’t miss it,” will not welcome ex- 
plicit information. Explanations and 
simple debates on timely rather 
than deeply involved subjects all re- 
ceive their share of attention. The 
short personal narrative provides 
training in an experience that is uni- 
versal. What person, pupil or adult, 
is there that does not many times see 
himself the center of a humorous 
story? Or feel the need of sympathy 
for wrongs done, be they imaginary or 
real? Or who has not been an eye 
witness of a moving spectacle that he 
turns over in his mind with a view 
toward relating it to the family as soon 
as he has reached home? The class- 
room supplies an outlet in self expres- 
sion as well as does the home. 

“No grammar? No drills in 
usage?” you ask. Yes, grammar, with 
moderation such as pupils evidence a 
need of. Usage drills become easily 
justified and desirable to the pupil 
whenever he becomes speech conscious. 
No pupil likes to appear at a disad- 
vantage. Drills without oral speech, 
giving a chance for the fixing of habit, 
are valueless, but drills given to sup- 
plement speech and to give basic foun- 
dation for correct forms have instant 
point and value. Individual drills to 
satisfy individual needs are the ideal 
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kind, but no one knows better than the 
English teacher how nearly impossible 
these are to administer in large classes. 


Adults must constantly adapt them- 
selves to working with groups and with 
people of varied temperaments. Speech 
contacts are very frequently at fault 
when difficulties arise. Pupils can cul- 
tivate an ability to work with others 
and can come better to understand 
human nature by experience in group 
contacts through class activities and 
relationships. Oftentimes group pro- 
jects are feasible and valuable. The 
teacher directs and advises but is not 
necessarily an ever present critic. 


While the English teacher has as her 
primary goal that each pupil express 
himself in correct and forceful lan- 
guage, the by-products of speech activ- 
ities are not inconsiderable. Some 
have been suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs: developing individual re- 
sponsibility in speech, stimulating self- 
expression, cultivating pride in speech, 
developing such understanding of oth- 
ers as will lead to ease in group reia- 
tionships, whether as a leader or a fol- 
lower. Likewise, incidental training 
in courtesy accompanies many of the 
activities mentioned. In addition to all 
these is the disciplinary value of ob- 
servation of the world about one and 
of the quickening of the senses. 





Labor and Education 


® THE Illinois State Federation of 

Labor has always been sympathetic 
with all progressive educational move- 
ments and active in their support. 
Therefore, their resolutions in regard 
to education are always of interest to 
teachers. The most recent annual 
meeting of the Federation was held at 
Decatur last September. Miss Doro- 
thy Weil, a high school teacher of Chi- 
cago, was chairman of the committee 
on education. A summary of the more 
important resolutions pertaining to 
education follows: 

The Federation protested against the 
lowering of educational standards and the 
loss of educational opportunity that are being 
advocated all over the country and resolved 
to resist such unwise economies wherever 
they are sought. 

The deplorable condition of our school 
system throughout the state is evident, and 
there must be some method evolved to 
remedy the situation if the children of the 
workers are to continue to receive the edu- 
cation to which they are entitled. 

The Federation resolved to unalterably 
oppose the unwise economies which will 
cheapen educational standards and ultimately 


threaten the extinction of free public educa- 
tion in America. 

The Federation resolved to support the 
efforts of the teachers to maintain standards 
with regard to salary, hours, working condi- 
tions and teaching load, which alone will 
protect education for the school children of 
the state. 

The teachers and other school employees 
of the Chicago schools were commended for 
their loyalty and the splendid morale they 
have manifested, and the Federation agreed 
to do all in its power through legislation 
and the weight of its organized numbers to 
relieve the intolerable situation. 

The Federation commended and resolved 
to further the extension of higher education 
throughout the state by means of Junior 
Colleges. 

The Federation endorsed the intent of the 
bills to protect the pension status of public 
employees. 

School construction work, the Federation 
maintained, should be started without delay, 
so that wage earners may be enabled to re- 
ceive work and the seat shortage remedied. 

The Federation endorsed the idea that a 
Labor Institute be arranged for at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in order to realize the edu- 
cational value that would result from con- 
tacts between the University and the trade 
union movement. R. C. MOORE. 
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One-Teacher Schools 


Illinois had 10,638 one-teacher 
schools in 1906 and 10,191 in 1931. 
Some of the schools have been con- 
solidated with those nearby and some 
of them have employed more teachers 
because of suburban development, etc. 
Ohio had 9,489 one-teacher schools in 
1914 and 4,250 in 1930. Maryland 
had 1,593 in 1920 and 851 in 1931. 
Alabama reduced the number from 
2,280 in 1920 to 1,202 in 1930. 
Pennsylvania had 10,200 as late as 
1920 and below 7,000 in 1931. North 
Carolina had in 1902 a total of 7,867 
and in 1928 below 2,000. Indiana had 
8,803 a generation ago; in 1930 the 
number was only 2,148. In the last 
three years Arkansas has reduced the 
number of school districts by 30%. 
In the last twenty years Louisiana has 
abandoned 80% of her 
schools. 


one-room 








MR. PETRU 


Mr. Frank J. Petru, president of the board 
of education at Cicero, retired after three 
years service as president of the Illinois 
State School Board Association upon the 
election of Mr. L. L. Tuley of Granite City 
at the meeting of the Association in Peoria 
last November. 

Mr. Petru has given long and able service 
on the board of education at Cicero, and has 
been very liberal in his attitude toward the 
teachers. His last address as president of 
the State School Board Association contained 
a plea for maintaining teachers’ salary scales 
and a statement that reducing teachers’ sal- 
aries is false economy. 
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Keeping Schools Open 


@ HOW can education be financed in 
the economic emergency? 
Twenty-three State superintendents 

and commissioners of education or 

their representatives put their heads 
together on this problem at Hot 

Springs, Arkansas, December 5 and 6. 


The property tax has broken down. 
All except one or two New England 
superintendents reported that reliance 
on it as a major source of funds is 
wrecking school systems. Decreasing 
values of land are steadily decreasing 
school income. Oklahoma reported 60 
per cent of its property taxes delin- 
quent and therefore may be able to run 
most of its schools only three to four 
months. 

The excessive land tax burden has 
produced curious legislative nostrums, 
which are crippling public education. 
Texas exempts all homesteads valued 
at $3,000 or less. Arkansas defeated 
the homestead exemption plan. but 
voted a 15 mill limit. Michigan has 
voted a 15 mill limit. Only donations 
and tuitions will keep many Arkansas 
schools open after Christmas. North 
Dakota barely defeated a five-year 
moratorium on taxes. The legislature 
did cut’ assessment valuation from 75 
per cent to 50 per cent. The result: 
Many salaries are at the minimum rate 
of $45 per month (paid in warrants, 
however). Superintendent Bertha 
Palmer reported that she is advising 
North Dakota teachers to teach for 
board and room in the belief that loyal 
service will eventually win support. 

Reports from Missouri and New 
York indicated that the “Mort Plan” 
was proving its worth under the strain. 
Ohio, Nebraska, and Indiana were re- 
ported to be in the midst of vigorous 
campaigns for tax plans which will dis- 
tribute the burden of maintaining 
schools and lighten the local property 
tax. The progressive action of four 
Southern States was a high point of 
the reports. Superintendent Harris 
said Louisiana would be able to main- 
tain a nine month term due to the im- 
position of taxes on tobacco and elec- 
tric power. Superintendent Bond told 
of the dramatic battle this fall which 
resulted in Mississippi becoming the 
first State to adopt a general retail 
sales tax for school support. Two 
months’ operation, he declared, has 
won the approval of the merchants to 
the sales tax. Superintendent Hope ran 


down the list of new taxes to which 
South Carolina has resorted: income 
tax, corporation license tax, inheri- 
tance tax, business license, documen- 
tary tax, poolroom tax, contractors tax, 
power tax, retail stores tax. 


Out of the tax talk came five ideas 
which commanded general support: 


1. That school systems must depend less 
on the real estate property tax. 


2. That States must extend equalization 
to help impoverished communities. 


3. That some funds for schools must be 
obtained from sales taxes, general and spe- 
cial, and license taxes. 


4. That the Federal government shall 
contribute to the support of education be- 
cause every dollar of wealth should bear its 
fair share of the cost of education and be- 
cause the Federal government has usurped 
so many sources of taxation. 


5. That States should agree on their 
taxes in order to avoid the bootlegging 
which, for example, reduces the return 
Tennessee and Arkansas receive from their 
tobacco tax. 


Two principles offer a sound basis 
on which we can build our school sys- 
tems, declared Dr. Paul Mort, out- 
standing expert in school finance in 
summarizing the findings of the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance. These 
are the equalization principle and the 
eficiency principle. Through equaliza- 
tion a State guarantees a minimum 
education program which is the right 
of each child. This enables local 
school systems to add to this minimum 
program and increase the efficiency of 
their schools as much as they desire. 
We always follow the leadership of the 
most progressive schools, Doctor Mort 
points out. If the State guarantees to 
each child a minimum program this 
lifts a great burden from impoverished 
communities and enables local citizens 
to build up their schools to the extent 
of their resources and initiative. 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation William John Cooper, presiding 
at the first session, called attention to 
a number of serious problems; the ef- 
fect of depression on education, the 
need for an international outlook in 
civics, the necessity of more practical 
education in the wise use of income, 
and the problem of thousands of job- 
less boys wandering through the coun- 
try. The Council asked the Commis- 
sioner to head a group to study the 
problem of better education for eco- 
nomic security. 
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National Child Labor Day 


® NATIONAL Child Labor Day, the 

annual observance of which occurs 
January 28-30, 1933, under the aus- 
pices of the National Child Labor 
Committee, takes on a new significance 
with the prolongation of the depres- 
sion. The total number of children 
employed has been greatly reduced, at 
least for the time being. The United 
States Census places the number of 
working children, 10 to 15 years of 
age, inclusive, at 667,118 in 1930, as 
compared with 1,060,858 in 1920, a 
reduction of 37 per cent. 


Many of the children now at work, 
however, have been driven prema- 
turely into industry by the long-con- 
tinued unemployment of adult rela- 
tives. Some of the less scrupulous 
small concerns take advantage of the 
situation to work young girls exces- 
sive hours, at starvation wages. Be- 
ginners earning $3 a week or less in 
textile and clothing manufacture have 
been reported from Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, where the longest working hours 
are allowed, the Census of 1930 
showed an actual increase in the num- 
ber of children under 16 employed in 
manufacturing. The greatest care 
should be given at this juncture 
therefore to enforcing child labor 
laws, improving lax laws, and main- 
taining established standards of mini- 
mum age, physical fitness, and work- 
ing hours. 

No less important is the education 
and welfare of the boys and girls for 
whom no jobs are available. But the 
schools, which ought to be offering 
increased facilities, are faced in many 
sections of the country with reduced 
appropriations. School terms are be- 
ing shortened, the teaching force cur- 
tailed, attendance work reduced, vo- 
cational training and guidance pro- 
grams suspended, and building plans 
cancelled. Handicapped as they are, 
educational systems have been unable 
to hold or to recall a large percentage 
of the boys and girls for whom in- 
dustry no longer has room, 

The Federal Children’s Bureau esti- 
mates that there are upwards of half 
a million boys and young men under 
21 years of age drifting about the 
country on foot or jumping freight 
trains in a fruitless search for work. 
Most cities, with local relief agencies 
already taxed by community needs, 
move these boys on with no more than 
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a night’s lodging and a meager meal 
or two, and without any real attempt 
to solve the problem of their reabsorp- 
tion into the social fabric. 

A numerical reduction therefore in 
the number of child laborers is not 
sufficient, without alternative provis- 
ion for constructive training. Never 
has the need for the strengthening of 
our educational structure been more 
urgent than now. Including those of 
16 and 17 years, more than 2,000,000 
boys and girls are reported by the 
1930 Census as gainfully employed; 
but more than 3,000,000 are not at- 
tending school. The opportunity ex- 
ists for keeping thousands of young 
people in school and preparing them 
to find greater satisfaction, useful- 
ness, security and development in 
what their hands and minds find to do. 
The amount and kind of education 
given to adolescent youth in the next 
few years will largely determine the 
contribution of the coming generation 
to the solution of the problems of un- 
employment, economic instability, and 
international relationships which are 
troubling the world today. 

Churches, schools and clubs wish- 
ing to plan a program for National 
Child Labor Day are invited to send 
to the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, for free material, including an 
outline of the status of child labor 
and education in any specified state. 





Visual Education Group 
Organizes 
® ON October 15 the Metropolitan 

Chicago Visual Education Associa- 
tion was organized as a local chapter 
of the Department of Visual Education 
of the National Education Association. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

President, H. Ambrose Perrin, su- 
perintendent of schools, Joliet; vice 
president, W. C. Petty, county super- 
intendent of schools, Lake County, 
Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, S. 
Naomi Anderson, field supervisor, 
visual instruction, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

Executive committee: Paul G. Ed- 
wards, in charge of visual instruction, 
Chicago Public Schools; William F. 
Kruse, Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; Charles S. Winslow, principal, 
Lincoln School, Chicago; Stella E. 
Myers, Chicago; J. Ritchie Patterson, 
in charge of visual instruction, 
Chicago Public Library. 

Meetings will be held monthly, or 
as otherwise announced. 
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Central Illinois Educators 


Launch Term Insurance 
@ JUST as the ILLinois TEACHER goes 

to press the news comes that a 
group of schoolmasters of central 
Illinois has originated and launched a 
special type of class insurance, under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, known 
as the EDUCATORS LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY of Peoria, Illinois. 

The idea of term insurance is not 
new in the field of life insurance, but 
the Educators Life Insurance Com- 
pany is a new adaptation of this type 
of insurance designed to meet the 
needs of the teaching profession at a 
very low cost. 

Educators Life Insurance Company 
is organized for the sole benefit of 
teachers and college students. These 
two social groups are recognized by 
all life insurance companies as highly 
preferred risks because of the low 
death rate. It is due to this fact that 
this organization can provide safe 
protection at a cost less than one-half 
of all other classifications. 

The ILLinots TEACHER is promised 
more detailed information in an early 
issue. Every teacher will be vitally 
interested in learning how to obtain 
protection on life, and permanent and 
total disability benefit, at a cost so 
low that no teacher can afford to be 
without it. 


Gleanings From the 13th 

Annual Conference of 

1. A. D. W. 

Emma Fleer Muller, Dean of Women, 

Chicago Normal College 

® On December 2 and 3, 1932, about 
one hundred deans and advisers of 

girls enjoyed the hospitality of the 

University of Illinois, which was ex- 

tended by Miss Maria Leonard. 

Dr. John O’Brien spoke relative to 
the personal ideals of the individual, 
and to the fact that religion bridges 
the gulf between education and a pow- 
er greater than the individual—as a 
result of which he obtains the feeling 
of security that parents give to their 
children. 

Dean Amos stressed the fact that 
there is no difference between the in- 
dividual and the group, that the prob- 
lem is one of human, social relation- 
ship, that we are devouring our chil- 
dren; i.e., we have been holding be- 
fore their eyes a money culture versus 
a human culture, that all those who 
are training youth, whether they be 
deans or those in academic fields, prof- 
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it by training in personality, that edu- 
cation is prone to indulge in excesses. 
She emphasized the importance of the 
whole student, of group organization, 
of the development of the individual 
to recognize the group, and of the 
group devoting itself to its individ- 
uals. 

In ages past, according to Mrs. W. 
W. Ramsey, woman controlled food 
and living in the home; nowadays the 
machine controls woman. It is there- 
fore necessary that girls acquaint 
themselves with the responsibility of 
their franchise concerning legislative 
protection in industry, property, and 
the philosophy of those men who rep- 
resent her in government. 

Miss Mutschler spoke of two types 
of guidance, invisible and _ visible, 
which are evident in the most satisfy- 
ing development of the individual. 

Dr. Norman Richardson stressed 
the responsibility of the Dean of Girls 
to take the time and to use the tech- 
niques to find the personality problems 
behind seeming academic problems, to 
contribute to the girls’ social adjust- 
ment, for education is inefficient unless 
the child is in a condition to receive 
it and unless it teaches the child not 
only the job or business of living, but 
also the art of living. 

And so, following twenty-four hours 
of delightful comradeship Miss O. Lil- 
lian Barton, retiring president, en- 
trusted the further growth of I.A.D.W. 
to Mrs. Florence S. Robnett, Dean of 
Women, Northwestern University. 

The following resolutions and rec- 
ommendations were adopted: 

In considering the conditions which sur- 
round the youth of today, the confusion and 
chaos which has been left by our own gen- 
eration for the rising generation to contend 
with, we desire to offer the following: 

First: That a greater effort be made by 
deans and advisers of girls to prepare our 
young women for the peculiar challenge of 
the present day, that they may be intelligent, 
courageous and conscientious citizens fully 
cognizant of the responsibilities and influence 
which the franchise has brought to them. 

Seconp: That they may be hel to re- 
alize that there is no greater profession for 
women than successful marriage and home- 
making, that this profession demands trained 
minds coupled with infinite tact and emo- 
tional stability, and we believe that there is 
no way in which civilization can be helped 
more than through improved and strength- 
ened family life. 

Tarp: That without reference to politi- 
cal issues we recommend that an unbiased 
and scientific education concerning the ef- 
fect of alcohol upon the nervous system 
and self-control be given in our schools and 
colleges whenever possible. 

We maintain our belief in the intrinsic 
sincerity and fineness of our young people 
and that given a help they need 
at this time they succeed in making the 
world a better and saner place. 
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We wish to express our admiration and 
gratitude to the many teachers throughout 
the state and especially in the city of Chi- 
cago, who have continued to give of their 
best to the children of Illinois, in spite of 
great financial insecurity and deprivation. 

We greatly deplore the fact that so many 
valuable branches of public school education 
have been curtailed. We are confident that 
music and art bring a creative impetus and 
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a satisfying emotional outlet most necessary 
to the happiness and complete development 
of the individual. Although we deeply re- 
great that some high schools have done away 
with the office of dean or adviser of girls 
especially during a period when advice and 
help are needed more than ever before, we 
are most grateful for the new offices that 
have been created during the past year. 





Three Divisions Report Meetings 


DuPage Valley Division 


@ THE DuPage Valley Division of the I. S. 

T. A. held its fourth annual meeting in 
the Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, on 
October 24, 1932. Dr. Franklin B. Snyder 
of Northwestern University; Hon. Florence 
E. Allen, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio; and Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, appeared as speakers before 
the Division. Musical organizations of the 
Glen Ellyn schools presented programs. 

Reso.utions: 1. Wuereas, Our organ- 
ization has had more than 100% membership 
in its organization, we hereby desire to con- 
vey to each individual member our apprecia- 
tion of his interest in the Association. We 
further urge the continuance of this high 
professional standard year by year as evi- 
denced by a 100% membership in the Illinois 
State Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association. 

2. In view of the urgent need at this 
particular time for equalized educational op- 
portunity throughout the entire State of Illi- 
nois, and in view of the fact that many 
schools will be forced to close or curtail 
their work to an extent that will be detri- 
mental to the welfare of our youth, we here- 
by urge and recommend that each teacher, 
each educational association and the Illinois 
State Association itself, do all in their power 
to secure legislation covering the following: 

(a) An increase in the State Distributive 
Fund from $10,500,000 to $15,000,000. Also 
that some definite plan is devised for its 
collection by the State and that each district 
receive its share in full. 

(b) The adoption of a selective sales 
tax for revenue for schools. This must re- 
ceive immediate attention if schools are to 
remain open the coming year. 

(c) A change in the non-high school 
law to make it possible for such territory 
to levy an amount sufficient to pay for tui- 
tion costs. 

(d) A continued liberal support of the 
University of Illinois and the same sort of 
support for the State Teachers Colleges. 

3. It is recommended by this committee 
that the DuPage Valley Division indorse and 
strongly support the program and efforts of 
the Legislative Committee of our State As- 
sociation during the coming year. 

4. We urge a continued, careful study 
of the present Teachers Pension Laws that 
an adequate and financially sound pension 
be guaranteed to the public school teachers 
of Mlinois. 

5. In view of the crime conditions and 
attitude of lawlessness in our nation which 
today threaten life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, we urge teachers to stress 
particularly the obligation of good citizen- 


ship, and to continually keep before the 
pupils the need of proper respect for adher- 
ence to the principles of good law and order. 

6. We recommend the united action of 
teachers, parents and all others who are con- 
cerned in the nation’s welfare, to meet the 
educational problems of child health and 
protection. 

Orricers: President, C. C. Byerly, super- 
intendent of schools, West Chicago; vice 
president, C. E. Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Westmont; secretary, Ruby Carlson, 
Glen Ellyn; treasurer, Myrtle Wheelhouse, 
principal, Garfield Junior High School, Hins- 
dale. 

Executive Committee: R. E. Beebe, 
superintendent of schools, Naperville, chair- 
man; George L. Letts, principal community 
high school, Elmhurst; Mrs. Ada Manning, 
superintendent of schools, Lombard. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Miss 
Grace Smart, Hinsdale; legislation, F. W. 
Followell, Roselle; resolutions, George De- 
Wolf, superintendent of schools, Downers 
Grove. 





Northeastern Division 


@ THE Northeastern Division of the I. S. 

T. A. held its annual meeting in the 
Township High School Auditorium, Joliet, 
Friday, November 4, 1932. Speakers were 
the following: Dr. Will Earhart, Director 
of Music, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy, author, lecturer, and World 
traveler. 

Reso.utions: Be it Resolved, 1. That 
we favor an effort on the part of the State 
Teachers Association to secure the passage 
of a single rate income tax and sales taxes 
to function under our present constitution 
until such a time asthe constitutional pro- 
vision relating to taxes is removed or 
changed. 

2. That we commend the professional 
spirit of teachers who have continued their 
instructional duties with added zest during 
a period when salaries have been unpaid and, 
in many cases, severely reduced. We believe 
that the reduction of salaries should not be 
more severe than is true for county and 
state officials and all other employees. 

3. That the present depression demands 
that leaders in education shall work with 
leaders in industry to secure economy in 
conducting our schools; by improving assess- 
ments, by improving collection of taxes to 
reduce the cost of collecting, and by con- 
solidation of schools wherever it is possible. 
We believe that larger units for taxation and 
for conducting schools will result in a saving 
of money and in more efficient schools. 
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4. That, since the present system of taxa- 
tion in the State of Illinois is obsolete and 
has broken down under the present economic 
depression, we advocate relentless insistence 
upon a revision of our present taxing system 
so that taxes will be based upon the ability 
of the individual to pay. 

5. That we recognize the Gateway Amend- 
ment on the small ballot as the first step 
toward relief, and we urge the teachers to 
vote for this amendment and use their in- 
fluence with their friends. 

6. That we request the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to issue from his office, 
information and necessary blanks to secure 
a more nearly uniform operation and ad- 
ministration of the Illinois School Law under 
Sections 93-96, inclusive, with special atten- 
tion to that part which regulates per capita 
cost for tuition. 

7. That we deplore the unethical conduct 
of certain members of the teaching profes- 
sion who apply for positions that are not 
vacant and offer their services at a lower 
salary than the positions are paying. 

8. That the Northeastern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association appro- 
priate One Hundred Fifty Dollars ($150) 
for the Committee of Seven. 

And, that the Committee of Seven give 
this association a report of the work which 
has been done, and a statement of expendi- 
tures, annually. 

9. We approve the $20,000,000 Bond 
Issue. 

Orricers: President, T. M. Deam, assist- 
ant superintendent, Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet; vice pres- 
ident, Ethel C. Coe, county superintendent of 
schools, Woodstock; treasurer, A. N. Barron, 
county superintendent of schools, Yorkville. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, J. B. 
Nelson, ’33, principal of high school, Batavia; 
E. E. McCoy, °33, county superintendent of 
schools, Geneva; W. W. Meyer, °34, superin- 
tendent of schools, Harvard; J. H. Smith, 
*34, superintendent of schools, Aurora (W) ; 
Theodore Saam, °35, superintendent of 
schools, Elgin; Esther Roesch, °35, assistant 
principal, high school, Yorkville. 

State Com™itrees: Appropriations, W. 
J. Colohan, superintendent of schools, Wood- 
stock; legislation, H. A. Perrin, superintend- 
ent of schools, Joliet; resolutions, K. D. Wal- 
do, superintendent of schools, Aurora (E). 


Rock River 


The annual meeting of the Rock River 
Division of the I. S. T. A. was held in 
Sterling, Friday, October 14. 

Resotutions: Be it Resolved, I. That 
the Rock River Division appropriate the sum 
of one hundred fifty dollars ($150) to the 
Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision 
to be used in research work on the problem 
of grade placement in arithmetic. 

II. That the Association request a con- 
tinuation of the work already begun on the 
determination of a correct and uniform 
method of computing the tuition of non- 
high school pupils and that the matter be 
brought, if possible, before the Illinois State 
Teachers Association at the time of its an- 
nual meeting in December. 

Ill. That the data which have been col- 
lected by the committee on public school 
accounting be sent to the secretary of the 
State Teachers Association and that he be 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Adventures in Shopping 
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Around the Mediterranean 


By JANE L. JOHNS 


® Among the most interesting expe- 

riences of any foreign trip or cruise 
are those connected with the purchase 
of the curios, souvenirs and whatnots 
which you bring back as gifts or as 
keepsakes. Every bit of embroidery, 
every gem, every picture, every trinket 
has an interest all its own. They are 
the illustrations for your stories of 
romance and adventure. They help 
in all the after years to keep fresh 
and vivid those memories of golden 
days in lands so different from our 
own. 

“What did you buy?” is the usual 
greeting of one passenger to another 
when returning from shore trips on a 
cruise around the Mediterranean Sea, 
the most fascinating and varied shop- 
ping district in the world. Upon com- 
paring purchases, a disappointment 
and a determination to return to that 
city may be carried in her heart for 
the rest of the cruise. Or perhaps a 
sly expectancy to have an opportunity 
to buy that same object at the next 
port city. But, alas, at the next stop 
there will likely not be any simi- 
lar products, as each city around the 
Mediterranean seems to be a king- 
dom apart as far as shopping is con- 
cerned. 

I say “her heart” because most of 
the masculine cruisers are more in- 
trigued by native canes, a comfortable 
wicker chair for the summer cottage, 
an odd pipe or brasses for his den, 
but a woman is in her favorite hunting- 
field and enters into competitive shop- 
ping orgies with the keenest delight. 

She may be collecting cream pitch- 
ers, necklaces, bracelet charms, jewels, 
shawls or whatnots, and on a cruise 
she finds a fellow traveller with a simi- 
lar fad and so the fun begins. 

One soon becomes accustomed to 
life on ship-board, and the busy en- 
grossing events make the time an in- 
terlude free from care. All that has 
been left behind seems far in the past, 
almost unreal—the present is so vivid 





and alive. The 
constant _enter- 
tainmenton 
board to choose 
from as the mood 
dictates, the feel- 
ing of adventure 
when approach- 
ing strange 
places, create a 
constant interest 
with never a lag- 
ging moment. 

After shore ex- 
cursions and 
comparison of 
prices, some of 
the passengers 
become known as 
super-bargainers, 
watched careful- 
ly thereafter in 
all the _ shops, 
building all un- 
knowingly a cli- 
entele buying 
what they buy. 
Not always with 
satisfying results, 
however, as the 
best of buyers 
will sometimes 
prove unduly 
gullible, perhaps due to the wily sales- 
man, a special color—who can tell? 
It is wise to take a cruise under able 
management, because most travelers 
feel the intense lure of shopping even 
to the omission of important points of 
interest. When shopping is completed 
they might otherwise feel too fagged 
for sightseeing, but when properly di- 
rected they are whisked away from the 
piers in fine automobiles and must go 
on the excursions and get the guide’s 
explanations, for which they are duly 
thankful later. A wise cruise man- 
ager, however, always allows ample 
time for shopping. 

As an inexperienced traveler, I 
rather scoffed at fellow passengers who 
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rushed first to the markets and shop- 
ping centers, but I have learned that 
although the archeological splendors, 
monuments and museums are of in- 
tense interest, it is in the bazaars of 
Algiers and Istanbul, the markets near 
Jaffa Gate, the “souks” of Cairo 
where one finds the heart and soul of 
the people, the centre of native life, 
their very breath. Here the hunting 
spirit of the tourist becomes dominant 
and time forgotten. Tempting and un- 
familiar goods are heterogeneously 
displayed, and it is a real art to select 
the good from the indifferent. 

Who can forget the silversmiths in 
the Jerusalem market crouching over 


the flame in their tiny booths, labori- 
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ously fashioning feminine trinkets, the 
heavy slave bracelets, the intricate 
necklaces? Who can resist the em- 
broideries of Madeira, the tooled 
leather in Tunis, the scarabs of ancient 
Egyptian dynasties, the antique pot- 
tery of the Island of Cyprus? 

Did you ever gleefully hug a bar- 
gain to your breast, then hide it in the 
innermost pocket of your bag to gloat 
over upon returning home? There is, 
of course, a certain pride in showing 
such possessions to friends and family 
with the story of a “scoop” find un- 
known to any fellow passengers. But, 
though there are some hoarders among 
the ship’s bargain hunters, most are 
only too anxious to compare pur- 
chases, even going so far as to hold ex- 
hibits in their rooms, getting satisfac- 
tion from their shopping acumen. 

Color runs riot in the fascinating 
shops of the Mediterranean cities. 
Many a brilliant garment bought un- 
der the glory of a tropical sun brings 
glances askance on Fifth Avenue and 
is soon relegated to the last hanger 
in the closet and eventually passed on 
to that cousin living in the California 
sunshine. But the joy was in the buy- 
ing and the admiring glances on ship- 
board—surely one of the typically 
joyous experiences of such a cruise. 

Despite the changes wrought by the 
ever-increasing popularity of the Med- 
iterranean cities, there are still many 
bargains to be found everywhere, hid- 
den away in all kinds of odd little 
shops and often offered to you right 
under your nose. The shops are the 
most colorful part of any city, and 
how tenderly you handle all the de- 
lightful little objects purchased. And 
how much cheer they bring in all the 
years afterward with the memories 
they make clear and vibrant. 

One of the first things to learn is to 
buy in the locality specializing in a 
certain product, to purchase gems in- 
digenous to the country visited and not 
wait expecting to find that same ob- 
ject, perhaps better, at the next port- 
of-call. You may never see that prod- 
uct in any other city on the itinerary. 
It is well to learn to appreciate the val- 
ue of the object offered and to know ia 
what cities certain products may be 
found. On well conducted cruises a 
lecture is given about the places to be 
visited the next day, and after the pic- 
tures and description are given, the in- 
evitable question is, “What are the 
things to buy tomorrow?” 

When making the first call at 
Maderia, many thought it foolish to 
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early but re- 
gretted this de- 
cision later. It 
was too rough 
for landing, so 
the eager mer-, 
chants _ braving 
the swells in 
their tiny row- 
boats, fairly be- 
sieged the steam- 
er, eager to dis- 
pose of their 
goods at any 
price; and the 

















passengers, just 

starting out, were 

in a bargaining, haggling mood. I 
fear that many a Madeira woman’s 
heart was keenly disappointed that 
night because of the low prices paid 
for months of weary work with her 
needle. 

In Algiers, usually the second or 
third port-of-call, there is always a 
stampede to buy costumes for the next 
fancy dress ball. How the merchants 
enjoy fitting their eager shoppers! 
How carefully they fit the baggy trous- 
ers and tiny leather slippers, putting 
on the flowing veil as a final touch, all 
the while offering thick Turkish coffee 
in tiny cups, showing other goods with 
an artistic grace, bringing from unex- 
pected corners all sorts of surprises. 
It is worth the price, in time and 
money both, for the sale has been a 
work of art and the purchase a bar- 
gain, especially at the recent rates of 
exchange. At the next fancy dress ball, 
most of the cruisers have gone native. 

The most delightful shopping lies 
now just ahead, in Palestine and 
Egypt. We are nearing Haifa, soon to 
enter luxurious automobiles for the 
new way to enjoy the most interesting 
countries in the world. We stop at 
Tiberias for luncheon, with time for 
many to fill tiny bottles with some of 
the sacred water of the Sea of Galilee 
for the folks back home. Fishing is 
still the occupation for those whose 
homes border on this famous body of 
water. There are the wooden boats, 
the seines and the fishermen mending 
their nets as throughout the ages. Then 
on to Nablis. There with our feet 
resting on perfectly priceless oriental 
rugs carelessly spread over the floor 
of the wooden balcony of the only 
hotel, we look down on the touching 
simplicity of a small town while sip- 
ping a perfect cup of tea served with 
a delicious confection with an unpro- 


Wailing Wall, Jerusalem 


nounceable name. Our chauffers are 
hobnobbing across the way, smoking a' 
narghile, or bubble pipe. You will be 
forgiven if you dream a bit, marvel- 
ling at the abounding peace, wonder- 
ing if perhaps you—if we have not all 
missed our way in the great world 
struggle—for here really is peace. 

And then to Jerusalem, rich in a 
variety of shops showing jewelry, 
carved mother-of-pearl, amber, 
brasses and antiques, where there is 
no difficulty in selecting choice gifts. 
Through the Jaffa Gate, we go to the 
old market, a narrow steep street shut 
in by innumerable shops like holes in 
the wall, where the money lender still 
plies his trade and the silversmith 
toils over his furnace. There is the 
old sweet-faced woman with her tiny 
round shepherd’s caps of finely knitted 
wool which fit so closely to the head 
and have an almost vacuum tenacity 
for staying on in a stiff sea breeze. 
True, there was a scarcity of paper for 
wrapping, but she tied up our caps 
with a cord of camel’s hair. 

There is a spirit of camaraderie 
throughout the market, but to really 
feel it you must enter with the same 
friendly feeling. There were three old 
men smoking at one bubble pipe sup- 
plied with several stems, pleased at my 
interest, happy to show how the to- 
bacco was placed in the metal con- 
tainer, the burning coal placed on top 
and the smoke blown through the 
cooling water. Then they most cour- 
teously invited me to take a puff. A 
shepherd walking through the market, 
with a baby lamb in his arms, so ap- 
preciated my admiration for the lit- 
tle thing that he placed it gently in my 
arms, and I could scarcely resist the 
urge to return to the steamer with a 
new kind of bargain. 


(Continued on page 153) 
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Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


A NEW BOOK » » » 


Here's an adventure! What awaits 

Beyond these closed, mysterious gates? 

Whom shall | meet—where shall | go? 

Beyond the lovely land | know? 

Above the sky, across the sea, 

What shall | learn, and feel, and be? 

Open strange doors to good or illl 

| hold my breath a moment still 

Before the magic of your look, 

What will you do to me, O Book? 
—Abbie Farwell Brown 


How Reading Transforms 
People 


@ I WAS born on a prairie farm, and 

many of you know what that means. 
You know the vast loneliness of the 
bleak winters, the drifted roads, the 
sea of bottomless mud which follows 
the late winter thaw; you have caught 
the earthy odor of furrowed fields and 
you have seen the vast stretches of 
waving grain; you have sweltered un- 
der the August sun and you have 
loafed through the hazy days of In- 
dian Summer which follow the first 
sharp frosts of autumn. These, all of 
these and much more, should have 
been strong determining factors in the 
molding of my life. 

As a matter of fact, these factors 
were negligible. Why? Because I 
had a greater heritage, a heritage from 
a father I had never seen—a couple of 
saddle bags, a loaded six shooter, and 
a handful of worn and thumbed books. 
What books? Dickens, Shakespeare, 
Livingstone in Darkest Africa, Arabian 
Nights, Last Days of Pompeii; Norse, 
Greek and Roman mythology. Queer 
freight for a man who lived and died 
in the saddle to be lugging around on 





horseback! Well do I remember the 
day, and the ritual of the procedure, 
when my mother turned these posses- 
sions over to me. I was seven, I could 
barely read, but from that day on I 
was not conscious of the prairie; I 
lived in Bagdad, in Damascus, in ex- 
otic Africa; I knew the wonders that 
were of ancient Greece and Rome; I 
lived the sagas of the Northland; I 
suffered with little Nell; and I knew 
London better than the nearest village. 
Your theorists talk of heredity and en- 
vironment; have they ever considered 
the guiding hand of a dead man? What 
else was there? The Bible—yes, you 
will even read the Bible on cold winter 
nights on the prairie—a Sunday 
School quarterly, later, the Youth’s 
Companion, and a weekly newspaper, 
which, as I look back upon it, has 
never been matched by anything in 
the newspaper field of today. No, not 
much chance to go wrong. Uncon- 
sciously, I was brought up under what 
for years has been our accepted meth- 
od of procedure in educational prac- 
tice—From an address by Dr. Ernest 
Lamkey, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Lincoln, Illinois 


Many a time the reading of a book 
has made the future of a man.—Emer- 
son. 





Note—The Pupils Reading Circle 
books make excellent Christmas gifts. 
Write the Manager for a copy of the 
new prospectus. 





Circle Books in All Clinton 
Schools Bought by 


P. T. A. Clubs 
My Dear Mr. Nickots: 

I don’t know that we are the first, 
but it is a real pleasure to know that 
we are one of the systems of schools in 
the state whose Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations have provided every school in 
the city with a complete set of the 
1932-1933 Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle books. 

I am thoroughly convinced, myself, 
that this $100, which these groups of 
parents have invested in these books 
for the use of their children, will 
bring them more real enjoyment than 
any other $100 they have spent in any 
other way. 

I think the selections this year are 
happy ones indeed, for the children 
seemingly revel in these books. All 
of our teachers and the members of 
the Parent Teacher Associations are 
happy and enthusiastic over the fact 
that they put these books into the hands 
of the children this early in the school 
year. 

Doubtless, you receive many letters 
of appreciation and commendation, 
and this may be just another one, but 
I believe that no one becomes so case- 
hardened that he does not appreciate 
a thoughtful and kindly word for his 
work. It is this notion that impelled 


me to send you this note, and in doing 
so I hope to add a moment or two of 
enjoyment to your work. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR VERNER, 
Superintendent. 
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WALTER F. BOYES, Manager 


Comment on the 


Books oe 


@ IN the dark days of depression a 

peculiar radiance appears wher- 
ever teachers are at work. The spirit 
of the teacher has not been broken. 
Inability to convert pay checks into 
cash has been followed by drastic re- 
ductions in salaries. Classes have 
increased and equipments have de- 
creased. In all of these trials, the 
teachers have carried on with earnest- 
ness, ever eager to do for the pupils. 

The Illinois State Teachers Reading 
Circle serves teachers without fee 
and without formal enrollment. For 
forty-eight years it has directed its 
members to books for improvement in 
service. Not everyone could go to 
summer school, but everyone could 
get the books for study at home. 
Groups were organized with leaders 
to direct reading and discussion. 

“No one would be a slave to his 
task; every earnest worker craves the 
freedom that comes through skill and 
mastery. The teacher’s freedom lies 
in familiarity with the material of 
the course and mastery of the prin- 
ciples that control in its presentation. 
To the teacher in service, books are 
the great source of assistance in 
achieving these ends.” 

The Social Studies by Storm’ deals 
with the adjustment of children to 
co-operative living. The book is 
timely when we consider the disorder 
and confusion of the present. Social 
cooperation must be learned by prac- 
tice. Nineteen hundred years have 
added very little to the methods of 
teaching employed by the Master. 
Jesus came to teach us how to live to- 
gether, but how sadly all have failed 
in following his example. Precept 
and example have been employed in 
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Galesburg, Illinois 


By AUGUST MAUE 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Joliet, Illinois 


the schools for generations to direct 
pupils in such a way that they might 
come to maturity desiring good citi- 
zenship and Christian living, but 
such methods have resulted in too 
large a proportion of failures. Ac- 
tual practice in group cooperation in 
childhood may, and it is believed 
will, prove more successful. 


The following quotation from the 
chapter on teaching moral and social 
habits will show something of the ar- 
gument of Storm’s book: “Much of 
a child’s future happiness depends on 
the acquisition of such habits as truth- 
fulness, honesty, thrift, orderliness, 
and respect for the rights of others. 
These habits are not present in the 
very young child, but must be formed 
as responses to social stimuli. For- 
tunately the child has the capacity to 
acquire right habits through repeated 
acts and satisfying experiences, many 
of them occurring in situations which 
can be provided for in the school- 
room. In school the child is con- 
stantly forming healthful or unhealth- 
ful habits. The teacher has an im- 
portant role to fill in the shaping or 
changing of these habits, thus helping 
to equip the child with character 
tendencies which will make him a 
useful and happy member of society.” 

The Romance of Science Series’ 
proved so valuable that it has been 
retained for a second year. This 
series presents natural processes in 
the lives of plants, animals, insects, 
and birds. Such knowledge is essen- 
tial to successful adjustment to one’s 
environment and the joy of living 
is increased by its possession. 

The purpose of all these relation- 
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Illinois State Teachers 


Reading Circle 


Trust reposed in noble natures 
obliges them the more.—Dryden 


ships is thus expressed by Arnold 
Tompkins: 


How man is lifted over the mud-puddles 
of life by his power to give a poetic inter- 
pretation to common things! How dull, flat, 
and insipid goes life weighed down too close 
to the dirt, what desperate surges of relief 
through dangerous indulgences! What relief 
when the imagination is trained to see beau- 
ty and goodness from the least suggestion 
of dull and customary objects. 

The pupil must be trained to see every- 
thing in its beautiful and beneficent aspect 
to sweeten the sourness and bitterness of 
his after life. 


The Psychology of High-School 
Discipline’ affords specific directions 
for dealing with a problem which is 
the greatest single cause of failure 
among high-school teachers. Permit 
us to present this book by means of 
quotations. 


It assumes that the safest and most fruit- 
ful way of attacking high-school problems 
is the application of what is known con- 
cerning the nature and needs of high-school 
pupils. 

The older categories concerning school 
discipline, which seemed so definite and con- 
vincing and which were supposed to be the 
accumulated results of much experience, are 
no longer believed to be psychological or 
constructive. They grew out of an attempt 
to prevent and stop disorder. The prescribed 
punishments were intended to fit the offence 
rather than the offender. The rules were im- 
personal, yet they concerned the welfare of 
persons. They were convenient, since it was 
not necessary that anyone should understand 
the offender. 

In general people who deal specifically 
with the problems that confront them are 
successful. Yet to decide dogmatically upon 
a definite course of procedure relative to 
disciplinary difficulties ic dangerous since, 
as is the case with nearly all human situa- 
tions, problems involving behavior are the 
result of many interwoven social and psycho- 
logical factors. 


All of the books are practical and 
helpful. Own them and read them. 
Books are your tools. 





*Tae Soca, Srupms in THE Prmary Grapss, Storm. 
List Price, $2.35; to Teachers, $1.85. Lyons & Car- 
nahan, Chicago. 
2Tue Romance or Science Seams, DuPuy. Four 
Books—Insects, Birds, Animals and Plants (boxed). 
List price, $3.20; to Teachers, $2.85. The John 
C. Winston Co., Chicago. 
*Tue Psycuorocy or Hicn Scxoot Disciecine, Pringle. 
List price, $1.85; to Teachers, $1.50. D. C. Heath 
Co., Chicago. 
Books will be sent to teachers postpaid by the pub- 
isher on receipt of price. 
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The Part of Parent Teacher Associations 


In Juvenile Protection 


By JEAN POWELL MADDEN 


Chairman of Legislation and Juvenile Protection 


®@ THE Illinois Congress of Parents 

and Teachers bases its entire Juve- 
nile Protection program on the follow- 
ing from the Children’s Charter: 

IX—For every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs, protects 
him against physical dangers, moral hazards, 
and disease; provides him with safe and 
wholesome places for play and recreation; 
and makes provision for his cultural and so- 
cial needs. 

XIV—For every child who is in conflict 
with society the right to be dealt with in- 
telligently as society’s charge, not society’s 
outcast; with the home, the school, the 
church, the courts, and the institutions when 
needed, shaped to return him whenever pos- 
sible to the normal stream of life. 

XVI—For every child protection against 
labor that stunts growth either physical or 
mental, that limits education, that deprives 
children of the right of comradeship, of 
play, and of joy. 

In planning a juvenile protection 
program for state-wide use, great elas- 
ticity is necessary. It stands to reason 
that the problems of a small town or 
rural community are quite remote from 
those that confront associations in con- 
gested areas of a large city. 

There is still another fact to be faced 
in planning juvenile protection proce- 
dure for this year. The present eco- 
nomic crisis is causing local associa- 
tions to take on added responsibility in 
child welfare work. Recognized social 
agencies are taxed beyond their 
strength and our parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are assuming duties uncalled 
for during normal times. While we 
are primarily not relief organizations, 
many local units are temporarily tak- 
ing on heavy burdens, and in many 
cases the relief work of the community 
is centered around the local parent- 
teacher group. 

Personal service is equally as impor- 


tant as an outlay of money in this kind 
of work. Case work agencies will 
gratefully accept volunteer workers, 
and in many cases the use of a car is 
invaluable. In times like these there 
is a general breaking down of stan- 
dards of living. The health of the 
community seems to be especially jeop- 
ardized, and parent-teacher associa- 
tions can go far towards keeping up 
the morale of the community. 

I cannot stress too strongly the elas- 
ticity of child welfare or juvenile pro- 
tection work. For example, one chair- 
man writes me that her one problem is 
the policing of the school bus. Hers is 
indeed a fortunate community. How- 
ever, if that chairman succeeds in 
settling her one problem, is it not well 
worth while? 

Now, to apply the principles of the 
Children’s Charter to our work we 
offer a few suggestions as a working 
basis for our local chairmen: 


1—Make a special study of those bills to 
be offered by the Illinois Committee on 
Child Welfare Legislation, sometimes 
known as the Chandler Commission. This 
commission, appointed by the governor, 
is made up of trained social welfare 
workers who have made-a long study of 
needed legislation for the protection of 
children. Of thirty bills offered by this 
Commission to the last General Assem- 
bly, only four passed. This may have 
been discouraging, but it has not damp- 
ened the interest of this group of peo- 
ple, and they will again present bills 
for the consideration of the Assembly 
about to convene. About sixteen bills 
will be considered at this time, and a 
pamphlet has been prepared for dis- 
tribution through the Illinois Committee 
on Child Welfare Legislation, Room 
1518, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago. 

2—Study local ordinances designed to pro- 
tect children. Are young children sell- 
ing newspapers or other things on the 
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streets at night? Are child labor laws 
being enforced in your community? 

3—Are school attendance laws observed? 

4—Know your local movie and demand a 
higher standard of entertainment, being 
sure to support the better films when 
they are shown. 

5—Promote clean and wholesome leisure 
time activities. A period of economic 
depression such as we have experienced 
is a poor time to curtail recreational 
and cultural activities. There is a tend- 
ency on the part of some school boards 
to cut the so-cailed “frills.” Let there 
be a proper understanding of just what 
constitutes “frills.” 

6—Visit your local courts and see how 
children are tried and how incarcerated. 
This is a major project in juvenile pro- 
tection work. 

7—How are your dependent children cared 
for? 

8—How are your delinquent children cared 
for? 

9—Is there a probation officer in your com- 
munity ? 

10—Have you checked up on contributing 
causes of delinquency in your communi- 
ty? How about pool rooms, slot ma- 
chines and other gambling devices, sale 
of obscene literature, lack of supervi- 
sion of roadhouses and other amusement 
places? Where do your children eat 
their lunches? How about your school 
bus? 

11—Are health standards being maintained? 
Are local health ordinances enforced? 

12—Is there a “Big Brother” or “Big Sister” 
organization in your town? Do you 
support in every way, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and other ac- 
tivities of like nature? 


The preceding list of suggestions 
only touches upon the possibilities of 
juvenile protection work. It can work 
in with legislation, citizenship, student 
aid, public welfare or child welfare 
committee work. It would be well for 
all local chairmen to broaden their 
work to include other projects because 
all parent-teacher work ties in together 
and has a common purpose. I doubt 
if there is any branch of the work from 
which more personal satisfaction of 
achievement can be accomplished. One 
can actually see the result of labor, 
than which there is no greater reward. 

In conclusion may I leave with you 
the following quotation: 

“THe Service We Renper To Man- 
KIND Is THe Rent We Pay For Tue 
Space We Occupy.” 
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Education and Other Public Affairs 


@ IN explaining the present crisis it seems to be univer- 

sally admitted that the civic ideals of the people, the 
voters, have been too low; also that many of our public 
officials have not been sufficiently capable, efficient, and 
unselfish or patriotic in their administration of public 
affairs; also that men in private business have been per- 
mitted or even encouraged to practice methods and per- 
form acts that have been harmful to the general welfare. 
Therefore, there is an increasing demand that public edu- 
cation be turned more strongly toward the purpose of 
training for good citizenship. 

Many sincere and intelligent people are asking that 
there be such a revival and redirection of education as 
will in the future prevent or minimize crime, waste, graft, 
industrial depressions, financial panics, economic distress, 
poverty surrounded by surplusses, demagoguery in poli- 
tics, maladministration of public affairs, and other social 
and political diseases from which we now suffer. The 
president of the Educational Press Association of America 
has culled from recent commencement addresses by sev- 
eral noted Americans certain statements suggesting the 
need for such revival and redirection. Among the people 
quoted are: Nicholas M. Butler, Samuel Seabury, Owen 
Young, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Senator Wadsworth, Car- 
dinal Hayes, Gerard Swope, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
Walter Lippman, Charles Francis Adams, Dean Russell, 
Boyd Bode, and John Dewey. Some of the statements 
taken from their addresses are as follows: 


“The only theory on which education at public expense can be 
justified is that its human output will be projected into politics.” 

“Researchers and experimenters backed by live superintendents 
have notably increased the effectiveness of teaching reading, writ- 
ing, spelling and other schvol subjects. Give the schools full credit. 
Let them now apply their increased skill to the main purpose for 
which they were established: A better civic management of our 
common affairs.” 

“Indifference to their political duties is a quality of school gradu- 
ates that is preventing the success of the experiment of a self-gov- 
erning republic.” 

“The public schools have not been friendly to democracy. Too 
much of teachers’ and pupils’ time is consumed on things that do 
not function in a social system devoted to self-government.” 

“It is absurd that educators have come to regard politics as none 
of their business or even as something too dirty to be touched.” 

“Such a wave of crime, corrupt politics and economic failure as is 
now upon us would have been impossible if the schools had done 
their civic duty.” 

“The expected leadership by teachers into a democracy affording 
life, liberty and happiness to all has not been practiced. They 
have clung to scholarship although the Revolution proposed to 
change education to a means of citizenship.” 

“Examine the course of study given to adolescent youth who 
are beginning to think. Find provision for direct training in the 
duty of improving the political and economic life. It is sadly lack- 
ing.” 


“Our educational system is based on an outworn philosophy of 
benefiting the individual. The ‘child-centered school’ is train- 
ing for selfishness. It must get back to the revolutionary proposi- 
tion of training in preparation for a self-governing republic.” 

“The hope ef political and economic reform is in our schools. 
Their failure is not due to poor teachers but to a persistent avoid- 
ance of attempting, as their main function, the tackling of civic 
problems.” 

Probably these statements are more critical of the 
schools of the present and stronger in their recommenda- 
tions for the future than we like to read. But we must 
admit that, coming from such people and in such trying 
times, they contain suggestions worth considering in deter- 
mining the purposes of education, the proper ideals and 
methods of teachers, and the content of the curriculum. 





Teachers and Public Affairs 


® GOOD citizenship can be taught best by teachers who 

are actively exercising their powers and performing 
their full duties as citizens. If “education is to be a means 
of citizenship,” that end can be best achieved by teachers 
who take an active interest in their duties and respon- 
sibilities as citizens. If the school’s output is to be “pro- 
jected into politics,” the teachers ought to have a more 
intimate knowledge of an experience with politics. If 
politics is “too dirty to be touched,” it will be cleaned 
only by the participation of clean people; and, if clean 
people refuse to participate, politics will remain un- 
laundered. If we are to devise and establish curricula 
that will be more effective in “improving the political and 
economic life,” we must first have definite ideas as to 
what improvements should be made. 

All this does not mean that teachers must plunge head- 
long into a discussion and attempted solution of such 
problems as the payment of the foreign debt, the tariff, 
prohibition, farm relief, everybody’s relief, curing the 
depression, or other great national problems occupying 
the attention of Congress, although we ought to have some 
definite opinions based on knowledge concerning these 
problems. Neither does it mean that we ought to become 
so militant in our efforts to clean up “dirty politics” that 
we lose our positions, although everybody ought to be 
brought to realize that we are all enlisted on the side of 
cleanliness, righteousness, and justice in politics and all 
other civic affairs. It does mean that in those public 
affairs of which we have the most intimate knowledge we 
give the public the benefit of that knowledge, that we 
have strong convictions concerning principles, programs 
and policies for improving those public affairs, and that 
we use our utmost endeavors to get those improvements 
made. For instance, we teachers know most about edu- 
cation as a public institution, its problems and weak- 
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nesses, what improvements ought to be made, and how 
to make them. Therefore, it is not only a privilege and 
to our own advantage to act vigorously for the improve- 
ment of this great public institution, but it is also a civic 
duty we owe to the children and the public in general. 

The call for this kind of service by teachers is loud 
right now. In the next six months teachers of Illinois 
will have an unprecedented opportunity to perform a great 
civic duty. The schools are facing a crisis. Courses of 
study are being curtailed, terms shortened, classrooms 
crowded. Teachers are being dismissed or are going un- 
paid or poorly paid. Much needs to be done to prevent 
further damage to education and if possible to make re- 
pairs. The legislature is in session and has absolute au- 
thority over the schools. Teachers should have a definite, 
mildly-progressive program for school improvement and 
should strongly recommend its enactment into law. They 
should be watchful of bills introduced and should prevent 
the enactment of harmful or destructive legislation. They 
should be able to give good reasons for such enactment or 
non-enactment. They should have an active, dependable 
agent at Springfield and should study carefully all his 
bulletins and other information issued and should act in 
accordance with his advice. And they should remember 
that all this can be done effectively only through an or- 
ganization such as the Illinois State Teachers Association. 
Professional ability, effective civic activity, efficient citi- 
zenship, and organization unity and loyalty are all tied 
up in the same package for teachers. 


A Plea for 1933 


® THE I. S. T. A. cannot be effective in its campaign for 

school improvement or in its efforts to protect the 
rights and promote the welfare of the teachers unless it 
is supported both morally and financially by the teachers. 
Knowing conditions as we do, we here declare that every 
teacher in Illinois ought to belong to the State Asso- 
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ciation and ought to participate in its activities. 

Last year there was a loss in membership of 3,369, or 
a little over 8 per cent as compared with the year before. 
Not all Divisions contributed to this loss; for Lake Shore, 
Peoria, and Southern Divisions actually increased their 
membership over that of 1931. The greatest loss, 2,577, 
was in Chicago, where the need of a harmonious, unified, 
all-inclusive, active, 100 per cent organization is great- 
est. For their own good and the salvation of the schools 
of Chicago, every teacher in that city ought to join the 
Chicago Division and give it loyal support. They cer- 
tainly have extremely difficult problems to solve. With 
the tax system broken down, with arrearages of many mil- 
lions of dollars in teachers’ salaries, and with powerful 
interests fighting vigorously to reduce school costs to al- 
most nothing, it will be very difficult even under the best 
conditions to accomplish anything quickly for the help 
of the schools; and without a unified, active, determined 
organization of teachers such accomplishment is hopeless. 
Teachers who see this and believe it, should act as mis- 
sionaries to those teachers who are not convinced of its 
truth. “Unite or perish.” Or a more cheerful and help- 
ful motto is, “In union is strength.” 





Despotism in Cook County 


© IT seems that Cook County has had a revolution. At 

least a radical change in the method of government has 
taken place. The officers and boards elected by the peo- 
ple no longer function independently of the dictation of a 
small, self-appointed oligarchy, of which one member 
seems to be rapidly assuming the role of despotic dicta- 
tor. 

We refer to the “Citizens” Committee,” which seems to 
have superseded the regularly elected or appointed of- 
ficials, such for instance as the board of education 
in Chicago. This committee, inter-locking and co-operat- 

(Continued on page 156) 

















Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

CENTRAL DIVISION, I. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, March 3, 1933, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. Speakers: Dr. 
Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, two addresses—“The World Situa- 
tion and the Reconstruction of Education” 
and “Creative Youth and the New Educa- 
tion”; President I. Baker, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee—address, “The Place of 
Education in our Economic System.” 





PEORIA DIVISION, L S. T. A. annual 
meeting, Peoria, March 3 and 4, 1933. 





SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION, L. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, Springfield, March 30 
and 31, 1933. Speakers: Dr. Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, President, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Joseph Rosier, President of the 
N. E. A. 





SOUTHERN DIVISION, annual meeting, 
Carbondale, March 30 and 31. Speakers: 
President Harry Woodburn Chase, University 
of Illinois; President Jesse White, James 
Milliken University; President Lotus B. 
Coffman, University of Minnesota. Sectional 
meetings, Friday afternoon, March 31. 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION, I. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, East St. Louis, Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 6 and 7, 1933. Among 
the speakers scheduled are: Hon. Francis 
G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Frank L. Eversull, principal of 
high school, East St. Louis. 





Appetizers 

They are food for thought and to 
be had on the ILtino1s TEACHER menu 
for this month. If you want to read 
the entire article, turn to the page 
indicated following the quotation. 

The teaching forces of the State 
will be rendering a genuine service 
to the children of the State by con- 
tinuing to study the tax situation, 
to watch progress in other states, 
and to lend their support to every 
measure designed to improve condi- 
tions in Illinois. Page 131. 

The public should be informed that 
a good teacher in the classroom pro- 
vides more of the elements essential 
to a good school than all other fac- 
tors combined. Page 132. 











We have too many educational 
“tree-sitters,” sent to school by par- 
ents who think education makes 
gentlemen and ladies of leisure, who 
won't have to work for a living as 
their parents did before them. Chil- 
dren of moderate intelligence, brought 
up on these notions, easily arrive at a 
further idea as a corollary of the 
first: namely, that work of every kind 
is to be avoided. Even school work 
is antagonistic to their ideals of ele- 
gant leisure. Page 137. 

From Socrates to Dewey there 
has been a continued succession of 
the educational nobility who have 
in theory and practice attempted to 
make the process of educating 
youth a humanly acceptable thing. 
Page 134. 

The burden of my plea is for an 
educational offensive drive. Tell our 
people what public education has 
achieved in every age of our national 
history. Make the public forget the 
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costs by focusing attention on the re- 
sults. The enemies of public educa- 
tion are highly organized and have 
unlimited financial resources. We 
must attack with redoubled force all 
along the line. Page 130. 


Books Received 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 443-449 
Fourth Avenue, New York: 

Games and Game Leadership by Charles 
F. Smith, Instructor in Recreational Leader- 
ship, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with a chapter by Elbert K. Fretwell, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A comprehensive 
selection of games, old and new, with in- 
dispensable information on the leadership 
and teaching of the games described. 
Classification and indexing make possible 
rapid selection of a game to fit the occasion. 
The educational value of games is not lost 
sight of and the combination presenting 
both the game and the method of leadership 
supplies a definite need in the field of rec- 
reation. Seven hundred and eleven games 
are described and these are illustrated by 
180 pictures and diagrams. Cloth. 658 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Writing-Craft by C. H. Ward. A high- 
school composition textbook intended to fol- 
low the first-year book. The straightforward 
and simple organization of subject-matter 
points the way to consistent progress: the 
writing of sentences; the writing of para- 
graphs; the writing of whole compositions; 
the refinements of writing, such as choice 
of words, common errors in grammar, fig- 
ures of speech. There are excellent chapters 
on news writing, verse making, and letter 
writing. The first part reviews first-year 
work. Cloth. 432 pages. 18 full-page il- 
lustrations. List price, $1.32. 


LIVERIGHT, Inc., PUBLISHERS, 31 W. 
47th Street, New York: 

The How and Why of Life by Dr. Emma 
Wheat Gillmore. The origin and develop- 
ment of animal and human are described 
through entertaining conversations between 
a physician-father and his young son, as they 
take trips to the zoo, to the laboratory, to 
the aquarium, to the circus, to the Natural 
History Museum. This is an outline of 
natural history at its best for adolescents 
and slightly younger children. Cloth. I1- 
lustrated. 196 pages. Price, $2.00. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Depression: What Coused It? Unit 
Study Booklet No. 1 of the Modern Prob- 
lems Series. Harrison M. Sayre is editor, 
and Wm. C. Bagley and Harold F. Clark, 
both of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, George B. Cutten, President, Colgate 
University; H. Gordon Hayes, Ohio State 
University; and Ernest D. Lewis, Evander 
Childs High School, New York, are members 
of the editorial board. Paper. 24 pages. 
Single copies, 15 cents. In lots of 20 or 
more, 10 cents each, postpaid. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston: 
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A Unit History of the United States 
by William A. Hamm, Head of the 
Social Studies Department, Walton High 
School, New York City; Henry Eldridge 
Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton, Professors 
of History, Western Reserve University. A 
comprehensive picture of the development 
of American civilization for the eleventh or 
twelfth year. Emphasis has been placed 
upon the social and economic phases of 
American history, the more recent past, and 
the connection between past events and pres- 
ent problems. Illustrated. Cloth. 845 and 
XXIX pages. Price, $2.12. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 

Achievement in the Junior High School 
by Bancroft Beatley, Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, Harvard University. Volume 18 
of the Harvard Studies in Education. In 
order to attain higher levels of achievement 
in reading, language and arithmetic among 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade pupils, will 
it be necessary to revert to the traditional 
elementary school and the four year high 
school? The study reported in this volume 
attempts to determine the validity of the 
claim that the achievements of pupils in 
the so-called fundamentals have suffered as 
a result of the lessened attention accorded 
these studies in the junior high school. 
Cloth. 91 pp. Price, $2.00. 





In This Issue 


Following each question is the page 
upon which the answer is to be found. 

1. What constantly recurring cir- 
cumstances contribute toward formal- 
ism in education? Page 134. 

2. What are some of the dividends 
paid by public school education? 
Page 134. 

3. What change in educational 
theory has precipated general and far- 
reaching curriculum revision upon this 
generation of educators? Page 137. 

4. What is the principal obstacle 
to securing adequate school support in 
Illinois? Page 131. 

5. Assuming that nothing will be 
done to interfere with the simple oper- 
ation of the law of supply and de- 
mand, when may we again expect to 
experience an acute shortage of 
teachers? Page 132. 

6. What criticisms did an eminent 
Illinois educator bring against tradi- 
tional methods of school discipline? 
Page 134. 

7. What specific values are to be 
sought in the teaching of oral compo- 
sition? Page 140. 

8. Is bookkeeping entitled to a 
place in the high-school curriculum? 
Page 139. 
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Trends in American Educa- 
tion 1920-1930 


@ ENROLLMENT in American high 
schools increased 99.9 per cent be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. 


This is one of many significant 
facts about American public education 
during the last decade presented by 
a new Federal Office of Education 
bulletin on statistics of State school 
systems. Other notable changes are: 

The per cent of children 5 to 17 
years of age enrolled in the public 
schools rose from 77.8 per cent in 
1920 to 81.3 per cent in 1930. 


The schools are not only attracting 
a greater percentage of children of 
school age to their doors, but they are 
keeping a greater percentage in daily 
attendance. Of every 100 children 
enrolled in 1920 only 75 were in daily 
attendance. In 1930 there were 83 of 
every 100 attending daily. 

While high school enrollment was 
increasing nearly 100 per cent during 
the decade elementary school enroll- 
ment was increasing only 10 per cent. 

The increase in enrollment in first 
grade, however, was only 3.9 per cent. 
The decrease in the birthrate means 
that the decade 1930 to 1940 will 
probably find the elementary school 
enrollment stationary or decreasing. 
The nation as a whole will not have to 
build more and more elementary 
school buildings to house an ever in- 
creasing demand, but will need only 
to finance replacements of old build- 
ings. The only exception to this pros- 
pect will be communities which are 
growing by the addition of new fam- 
ilies taking up residence. 

Only 10,176 more elementary chil- 
dren enrolled in 1930 than enrolled 
in 1928. During this same two-year 
period, however, high school enroll- 
ment jumped nearly half a million. 

The average child in United States 
public schools received 10.8 days 
more instruction in 1930 than did a 
child in 1920. 

The average school term stood in 
1930 at 172 days. Reports reaching 
the Office of Education, however, in- 
dicate that many schools have cut their 
term lengths due to the depression. 

States in which the school term was 
lengthened 20 or more days are: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, 


Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. Kentucky heads the list with 
an increase of 42 days or two school 
months within the decade. 
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Adventures in Shopping 


Around the Mediterranean 
(Continued from page 146) 

Somebody said that the market was 
“smelly.” Maybe there was a heavy 
atmosphere when we visited the hos- 
telry of centuries ago where horses, 
mules and goats were tied in the court- 
yard, but I had scarcely noticed it, be- 
ing so absorbed with new sights and 
new adventures. 

Now we are turning westward with 
a stop at Sicily and Naples, with the 
never-to be-forgotten trip to Sorrento, 
famous for its wood inlay, brilliant 
paintings and mosaic boxes. Then 
across the Bay to beautiful Capri, 
where we are tempted by corals from 
delicate pink to deep red, and then 
we return to Naples to revel in rare 
laces, antiques end jewels. We have 
time to stop at Ajaccio and add a tiny 
bronze bust of Napoleon to our col- 
lection, and there is that last chance 
at Gibraltar for the favorite perfume 
or some forgotten gift. 

Home that seemed so far in the 
background begins to crowd our 
thoughts, and the present that has 
been so vivid grows even more de- 
lightful in perspective. We must make 
our lists for the customs declaration 
and perhaps put aside some near 
duplicates for the “White Elephant” 
sale which is always held before land- 
ing. 

“Going-going-gone,”—and the jovial 
amateur auctioneer is holding up for 
admiration our ten-dollar Cairo coat. 
We chuckle when we hear “Sold for 
$14.00” and know that some cruise 
member is happy. There goes our 
neighbor’s cane with the funny carved 
giraffe’s head, and then what laughter 
when the “Three Graces” in all their 
white glory are offered up at last after 
being carried all the way from Athens, 
our luggage absolutely refusing to ab- 
sorb them. Bidding is lively and the 
demand greater than the supply. The 
auctioneer begs for more, loath to end 
this interval of fun. 


We sort over our trinkets and treas- 
ures, and lo and behold, they total 
far less than the $100 allowed by 
Uncle Sam. Bag and baggage we 
reach the pier, rush to extended wel- 
coming arms. We wave a farewell to 
our happy cruise family—and then 
home. Life is good. 
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Curriculum Reconstruction 
Highland Park 


(Continued from page 138) 

stand this vital subject. In general as- 
sembly the Principal taught the whole 
school the theory of price determina- 
tion, both competitive price as gov- 
erned by the interplay of demand and 
supply, and monopoly price as de- 
termined by highest net returns. Then 
we gave the school a test on this ma- 
terial, which is regarded as one of the 
dificult units in economics. The re- 
sults were such that we determined to 
make economics a required subject in 
the senior year. We thus opened up a 
field of reading and thought closed to 
the average mind but absolutely es- 
sential to good citizenship. 

To attain the wealth objective we 
also started trade school classes in the 
building trades, in auto-mechanics and 
machine shop work. We saw that we 
were educating too large a proportion 
of our young people to prefer white 
collar jobs. Young people who come 
to school every day in white collars 
and unsoiled clothing are likely to look 
upon the mechanics clothes as degrad- 
ing. His overalls, soiled shirt, 
smudgy hands, and sweaty face should 
be regarded as honorable signs of toil. 
Besides we had too many educational 
“tree-sitters” sent to school by parents 
who think education makes gentlemen 
and ladies of leisure, who won’t have 
to work for a living as their parents 
did before them. Children of moder- 
ate intelligence, brought up on these 
notions, easily arrive at a further idea 
as a corollary of the first; namely, that 
work of every kind is to be avoided. 
Even school work is antagnostic to the 
ideals of elegant leisure. Why work 
and be bothered with books and prob- 
lems when the aim of education is 
leisure? 

In addition to white collar nonsense, 
we began also to question the seden- 
tary habit. Few out-of-school jobs are 
sedentary. Should youngsters be tied 
to a desk during the growing years 
when the body is being molded for 
future needs in trades calling for mus- 
cular activity? High school years are 
the apprentice years when both mind 
and body ought to be molded to en- 
dure the vigorous work of adult life. 
Muscles atrophy with disuse that ought 
to swell with activity. Brief gymnasi- 
um classes are not enough. Such was 
our thought when we put trade school 
work into the curriculum side by side 
with courses preparing for college. 
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Perhaps educators fool themselves 
with surveys that show how little skill 
is needed in industry. A. W. Forbes, 
manufacturer, tells us in the social sci- 
ence quarterly that there might be 
many more men employed in these 
times of depression if our schools had 
trained them in machine shop work. 
Automatic machinery may require lit- 

(Continued on page 154) 





Three Divisions Report 
Meetings 
(Continued from page 144) 


instructed to make recommendations to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

IV. That the members of our Associa- 
tion shall make a special effort to perpetu- 
ate the ideals upon which our American de- 
mocracy was founded; that an equally ear- 
nest endeavor shall be directed toward the 
development of an appreciation of the serv- 
ices now rendered by our government; and 
that every child shall be taught to look with 
suspicion upon any proposed change in our 
present form of government to be brought 
about by any method other than that pro- 
vided by the Federal Constitution. 

V. That the Association commend the 
admirable spirit displayed by faithful teach- 
ers in various communities throughout the 
State who have continued to render valuable 
service even when cut off from the financial 
support of the communities directly bene- 
fited. However, we feel that no community 
has a right to expect educational service 
without making proper provision for a fair 
monetary recompense to be made in return 
for such service. 

VI. That the minimum essentials of edu- 
cation which are the inherent right of child- 
hood should be determined by professionally 
trained educators; and that the legally con- 
stituted taxing bodies should feel the obliga- 
tion of providing the funds by which these 
minimum essentials may became perma- 
nently available to all children. 


VII. That these resolutions be incorpo- 
rated in the records of the Association and 
that copies thereof be furnished to the press 
of the Counties represented. 


Orricers: President, R. G. Beals, princi- 
pal, township high school, DeKalb; vice 
president, E. E. Liljequist, superintendent of 
schools, Fulton; secretary, E. O. Miller, 
township high school, Rochelle; treasurer, 
R. A. Lease, superintendent of schools, Syca- 
more, 


Executive Committee: Chairman, Karl 
L. Adams, president, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb; Norma Boyes, 
community high school, Polo, one year; Har- 
riett Echternach, township high school, Ster- 
ling, one year; George F. Cann, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Oregon, two years; 
Leland Hanson, principal, community high 
school, Franklin Grove. 

State Committees: Appropriations, B. 
J. Frazer, principal, high school, Dixon; 
legislation, Stanley Finifrock, principal, com- 
munity high school, Leaf River; resolutions, 
O. A. Fackler, superintendent of schools, 
Union Dist. 11, Sterling. 
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Curriculum Reconstruction 


Highland Park 


(Continued from page 153) 


tle of the operator but requires much 
of the machinist who keeps it in order. 

The trade school can engender ideals 
of work. The houses our trade school 
boys build are the pride of the com- 
munity. They have sold for as high 
as fourteen to sixteen thousand dollars. 
We have had some educators come 
from Europe to see them; and hun- 
dreds of parents, contractors, and 
builders throng the place when a house 
is completed. “New courses”, then, 
was our answer to the challenge of 
the wealth objective. 


Association 


The third objective is association. 

Under this objective comes the 
whole body of ethics—altruism, right 
social relations, the golden rule, and 
the brotherhood of man—much of the 
law and the prophets, all that lifts 
man’s association with man from mere 
gregariousness found in wolves and 
cattle to the lofty plane of self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the common good 
which men of the highest quality exhib- 
it in their association with one anoth- 
er. I think the greatest teacher of 
such human association was Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

The seven cardinal principles of 
secondary education issued about the 
same time, recognize in part the im- 
plications of this third objective under 
three heads; to wit, ethical character, 
worthy home membership, and citizen- 
ship; but worthy school membership 
is just as important, worthy church 
membership, worthy club membership, 
worthy business firm membership. 
Character education should be and is 
the product of every well taught class. 

The third objective, association, 
right relations between men, must not 
be considered as of par value with the 
others. For the ethical is paramount. 
Right must rule above all other con- 
siderations. The good act is one 
which gives greatest satisfaction to the 
greatest number of people for the 
greatest length of time. Ethical con- 
siderations overshadow health and 
wealth considerations when these lat- 
ter are applied to individuals. We do 
not set up statues of the healthiest man 
in our community. But we do carve 
statues and erect memorials to the 
memory of the men and women who 
have given up health and life itself 
for the good of others. We do not 
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honor, we do not write eulogies in 
honor of the richest man. But we do 
glorify the philanthropist who gives 
his wealth wisely to enrich the lives 
of his fellow men. 


We saw clearly that association, the 
“social objective” as Dean Stout has 
called it, or character education, is by 
far the most important of the four; and 
we set about to give it the place in our 
curriculum that it deserves. Every 
teacher was asked to show what his or 
her classroom work was contributing 
to the third objective. We enriched 
our choice of literature in this way. 
We fostered the development of good 
sportsmanship in our athletics. We 
founded student clubs and organiza- 
tions. 


We brought speakers from far and 
wide for assembly addresses—men 
who could first win the hearts of the 
audience of boys and girls and then 
put across the inspiring message. 


In addition to classroom work, ath- 
letics, student clubs, and assembly 
programs, two organizations existed 
with golden opportunities to stress and 
practice character education. They 
were (1) the student council, which 
had existed at Deerfield-Shields since 
1909, and (2) the teacher-adviser sys- 
tem with twenty-five or thirty students 
to the teacher, which had been in op- 
eration since 1912. Good school cit- 
izenship was promoted by the council. 
Character education became the goal 
of the advisers. In 1921-22 we or- 
ganized guidance classes for all fresh- 
men students, the aim of these classes 
being to make good school citizens and 
worthy home makers, rightly oriented 
and initiated into the associations of 
the secondary school period. New ma- 
terial had to be prepared for these 
classes. Pupils learned why they came 
to school, and how to make the most 
of it. They met twice a week alter- 
nating with gymnasium work. The 
same year we organized citizenship 
classes for second year students, also 
alternating with gymnasium classes. 


So important were the curriculum 
changes made to meet the association 
objective, so definite our purposes, 
that we deemed it necessary to keep a 
record of the development of person- 
ality traits in social relations. For the 
past seven years, students have been 
rated in co-operation, reliability, ini- 
tiative, and the like, just as carefully 
as they are graded in such subjects as 
mathematics, English, history, and 
science. The ratings show that im- 
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provement in character traits is now 
the rule; retrogression, the exception. 


Beauty 

The fourth and final one of the IIli- 
nois objectives is Beauty. We wanted 
our students to learn to love, and if 
possible, to create the beautiful. As 
a result of emphasizing this objective, 
there came a great development in our 
school music, which now attracts a far 
larger number of students than before. 
Band, orchestra, chorus, and glee 
clubs began to meet more frequently. 
School money was spent more freely 
for sheet music and musical instru- 
ments. Music appreciation courses 
came in for the first time, and harmony 
was taught as well as the history of 
music. 

The Beauty objective brought in 
dramatics with play productions to 
find a place in the curriculum. Draw- 
ing, craft work, and color were em- 
phasized in art classes. Unlike the 
first three objectives—health, wealth, 
and association, no required work was 
demanded of every student to attain 
beauty as an objective except that 
work which already existed in English 
literature classes where the beauty of 
expression, poetry and artistic prose 
are studied by all, and in physical 
education classes where rhythmical 
dancing is taught. 

Such were the first efforts made at 
Deerfield-Shields to reconstruct and 
build anew a curriculum closer to life 
needs and nearer to the heart’s desire. 

In the fall of 1929, a new interest in 
curriculum revision came to the school. 
Dr. John Stout of Northwestern under- 
took to train our teachers as a class in 
the principles of curriculum construc- 
tion. The class met in our own school. 
University credit was given those who 
did the assigned work. Some of the 
teachers were auditors only. Mean- 
while the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools em- 
bracing the high schools and colleges 
of the Middle West had adopted as 
educational aims four ultimate objec- 
tives: I. Health; II. Vocation; III. 
Social relations; IV. Education for 
leisure, paralleling the Illinois objec- 
tives. They had adopted also, as sub- 
sidiary to these ultimate objectives, 
four so called immediate objectives. 
Dean Stout brought to us the “imme- 
diate objectives of the North Central 
Association”: A. Acquiring fruitful 
knowledge. B. Developing interests, 
motives, ideals, attitudes and appre- 
ciations. C. Developing mental tech- 
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niques in memory, imagination, judg- 
ment, and reasoning. D. Acquiring 
right habits of conduct and useful 
skills in living. He brought also the 
literature on curriculum revision which 
had grown apace since 1919. 

The “immediate” objectives are 
found to be useful corollaries of the 
major objectives we had hitherto used 
—health, wealth, association and beau- 
ty—which we prefer as being more in- 
clusive than the “ultimate” objectives 
of the North Central Association. I 
appointed a master committee of five 
which initiated activity and met with 
each department committee of our 
school in turn to go over with them 
the curriculum units which they orig- 
inated and to see that every unit func- 
tioned in a legitimate objective. Mr. 
Ben Ball was chairman of the com- 
mittee. Each department committee of 
three had two members from the de- 
partment and one member outside of 
the department. The outsider, like 
the man from Missouri, had to be con- 
vinced, and he proved of much value 
in getting the department away from 
traditional ways of looking at ma- 
terials of instruction, and in holding 
the group to functional objectives. 


Backward Students 
Benefitted 


The work was hard but glorious. 
The principal stood aside and had lit- 
tle to do with it. Battles ensued that 
were fought to some purpose when no 
boss was by to force his ideas on the 
contestants. Reams of typewritten ma- 
terial recorded units of instruction in 
every course. Several new textbooks 
were adopted; many supplementary 
books came into use. Some new 
courses appeared, functioning more 
fully than the old in life interests. 
Into these courses the students flocked 
as soon as they had a taste of the rich 
values in the content. Fifteen semes- 
ter courses in English appeared where 
only eight had been before. We in- 
vented the name “general values 
course” to indicate work not on a col- 
lege preparatory level, but often 
richer in life interests than the college 
dominated material. General values 
courses, year courses in the sciences, 
mathematics, and social science were 
introduced at once. This year we are 
offering a four year course for slow 
students to be known as a “general 
values curriculum.” The backward 
students are particularly fortunate as 
a result of the recent curriculum re- 
vision. Instead of taking the same 
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work that other students take, they 
have work suited to their ability. And 
how they eat it up! Our research de- 
partment reports that the average im- 
provement in mathematics made by 
slow classes in the ninth grade, repre- 
sents more than a year’s growth in 
achievement as measured by a stand- 
ardized test. Three of our teachers 
were to be found last summer in cur- 
riculum construction classes in uni- 
versity summer schools, engaged in 
working out units for slow-moving 
classes. The work of curriculum con- 
struction has passed from the high 
school to the grades. The elementary 
schools of the township are working 
out with the high school a unified 
junior high school course of three 
years in which they will teach the units 
of instruction to seventh and eighth 
grades and the four year high school 
will teach the ninth year. 

None of the work established in our 
first efforts, such as economics, trade 
school work, character, health, and art 
education, have been abandoned. All 
these are still rich in values; but the 
traditional subjects organized more re- 
cently into functional units have now 
been given increased value and fitted to 
the individual differences of students. 


A Further Step in the 


Humanizing of Education 
(Continued from page 136) 
counselor in an _ interview 
forty-five minutes or longer. 
“Because the student is at school, 
school work provides the natural ap- 
proach. Scholarship, physical health, 
hygiene, interests, vocational desires, 
attitudes, and life plans are discussed. 
In the social setting which the student 
himself relates to the Counselor and 
in the perusal of his personality traits 
as estimated by the teachers, the 
counselor is on the alert for evidence 
of emotional conflicts in regard to any 
topic referred to. This is given es- 
pecial attention because of the role 
which the emotions play in life. All 
of the information about the student 
is correlated and evaluated roughly. 
This is presented to him usually from 
the positive side as: ‘As a student you 
have these assets. What can you do 
with them? What are your plans?’ 
or “These things appear to need cor- 
rection.” The possibilities are dis- 
cussed together. The amount of work 
with different students varies from in- 
frequent interviews to intensive case 
work. One student, after his fresh- 
man interview, may not be seen until 
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his senior year; another one may have 
weekly or periods of daily interviews 
with home visits, visits to the family 
physician, vocational placement, and 
psychiatric study. Though mental 
hygiene principles are applied and 
though special attention is given to 
personality and to the emotions, there 
is no connotation of abnormality in a 
visit to the counselor’s office. It is for 
the normal and superior rather than 
for the abnormal, though neither ab- 
normality nor need for correction 
would exclude one from attention by 
the Bureau.” 

The counselor’s activity in the in- 
terest of the student does not end 
when she has studied intensively the 
individual needs; estimated the na- 
tive abilities and disabilities or dis- 
covered the occupational bent of the 
student. The most important part of 
her duty is to remove the main ob- 
stacles to these ends. This may mean 
procuring money whereby a_near- 
sighted girl may secure glasses; in- 
terviewing parents in order to change 
their attitude toward the behavior of 
this child; interviewing teachers or 
principal regarding change of sub- 
jects to meet the interest and ability of 
the child; securing a scholarship to 
a university for a deserving student; 
securing special psychiatric study and 
advice for those who are in particular 
need of it. The emphasis in guidance 
is placed on prevention rather than 
cure. 

“The Bureau offers consulting serv- 
ive to instructors to help in under- 
standing the student for a working’ 
basis in the classroom. It also offers 
vocational guidance. Each senior is 
interviewed in regard to vocational 
plans. The Bureau is in touch with 
local industries and business firms. 
Employers frequently consult the 
counselor because of the extensive 
data filed on each student . . . . The 
Bureau maintains a library of books 
on personality, mental hygiene, child 
training for parents and teachers, and 
a browsing library of vocational ma- 
terial for students.”” 

These are only a few of the mani- 
fold duties of such a Bureau. Its pur- 
pose is the formidable task of caring 
for the emotional, physical, social and 
vocational needs of some seventeen 
hundred students. The establishment 
of such a Bureau is another step by a 
great educator toward humanizing the 
educational process. 





McNutt, Lila, 1930 Bulletin of the Mlinois Voce: 
tional Association, P. 11] 
Ibid, P. 115-116, 
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‘‘a mammal having a flex- 
ible proboscis serving as a 
prehensile organ’”’ 
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Wouldn’t this definition bring forth grins 
and giggles in your class? Yet it was taken 
word for word from a dictionary which was 
supposedly made for school use. These iofty 
words require further search, waste time, and 
discourage pupils from using the dictionary. 
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Such definitions are never found in 


7mWINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


This is the one dictionary that defines every 
word so that use and meaning can be instantly 
understood. Editions for all school needs— 
write for full information. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation—who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 


Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 


New 
Low Rates 


SINGLE 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 


ROOMS $3.50 Up 


Parlor suites at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 





Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago’s “loop.” 


“Fixed Price’? Meals 








Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ “famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 50c Luncheon - - - 75c 





Dinner - - - - 85c Dinner - - - - $1 
Fountain Room 
Luncheon - - - 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 151) 

ing with the bankers, is determining the amount the board 
may levy and is bringing all sorts of pressure to bear to 
force the board into submission’to its demands. The com- 
mittee is breaking down the morale and the resistance of 
the teachers by starvation and the implied promise that 
at least a part of their overdue salaries will be paid in 
cash if the reduced budget is adopted. 

Some well-informed teachers declare that the members 
of the Citizens’ Committee are not well qualified to de- 
termine school financial support, the salaries of teachers, 
or educational policies, and that they are not sympathetic 
with but antagonistic to the development or even to the 
existence of the public schools. It is said by teachers that 
the committee is made up of men of wealth, power, and 
influence, who like to do business and make fortunes in 
Chicago, but who reside outside of that city and dislike to 
pay taxes to educate its children. Some of these men send 
their own children to private schools of high per capita 
cost, but are taking steps to make the public schools 
cheap and inefficient for other children. It is believed by 
some that they do not want the children of the “common 
people” to have educational facilities equal to those en- 
joyed by their own children for fear that the children of 
poor people will be trained into an ability to compete 
with their own children and not be servile tools for the 
use of supermen. 

This autocratic committee has forced the board of edu- 
cation to so reduce the budget that it seems certain that 
several factors of school efficiency must be seriously 
weakened. Of course one of these factors to be reduced 
is teachers’ salaries. And these same teachers are sup- 
posed to teach, and we hope will continue to teach more 
effectively, that we have a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people, a democratic-republican 
form of government, under which the people or their 
chosen representatives administer the affairs of govern- 
ment. That form of government was formerly our ideal 
and our method. We hope for its early revival. We shall 
probably have either such revival or its complete aban- 
donment. 





An Appreciation 


® REVEREND THOMAS ANDERSON, Minister of the 

Wellington Avenue Congregational Church, Chicago, 
recently sent us a copy of certain resolutions that had just 
been unanimously passed by a vote of the congregation 
of that church. The resolutions are as follows: 


Wuenreas, The teachers in the public schools of Chicago have 
manifested a great spirit of devotion to their task during a long 
period when their salaries remained unpaid; and 

Wuereas, They have carried steadily on in the responsibility of 
the training of the children and youth of this city, even though 
they were denied the possibility of normal living owing to their 
salaries being so greatly in arrears; and 

Wuereas, They have exerted a tremendous moral influence 
throughout all of the society by the maintenance of a splendid 
morale among themselves under the pressure of unprecedented cir- 
cumstances and thereby revealed a spirit that is truly of a Christian 
order; and 

Whereas, The citizens of Chicago are so greatly indebted to 
them for their continued labors in behalf of its children and youth; 
now therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the Wellington Avenue Congregational 
Church go on record as publicly acknowledging its great apprecia- 
tion of their continued Jabors, their greatness of sacrifice in be- 
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half of others, their Christian spirit, and their service to the city 
.and its people. 

Be it Resolved, That this church lift its voice in a call to the 
(City Administration, the School Board, and such other agencies as 
are responsible for the remuneration so long due these people to 
take such steps as will end this tragic situation among the school 
teachers of this city. 

Be *: Resolved, That this church declare it to be its hope that 
the churches of Chicago will unite in some kind of action against 
such shameful conditions as prevail when public servants are 
forced to go unpaid and to face another winter without those things 
necessary to comfort of mind as well as of body. 

Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be made 
a part of the minutes of this church, a copy be sent to the teach- 
ers in the public schools, to each of the members of the Board of 
Education, to the City and County Superintendents, to the mayor 
of the city, and to each of the daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in the city. 


We wish to add that there are loyal, patriotic, self- 
sacrificing, unpaid teachers in many other school dis- 
tricts in Illinois, and that we believe their public has the 
same feeling as was expressed by the Wellington Avenue 
congregation. This belief causes us to believe also that 
the people will rehabilitate the schools as soon as this 
dreadful crisis is over. Teachers and children may suffer 
much in the next few years, but such expressions as that 
above cause us to look forward to a better day with some 


hope. 





The Dangers of Progress 


© IT seems that new inventions or steps in progress that 
are considered of great benefit to mankind are accom- 
panied by correlative evils that tend to counterbalance 


their benefits. 


America for the last fifty years has been very prolific in 
the invention and manufacture of labor-saving machinery. 
We were told that these machines and the use of electric- 
ity would liberate man from labor. Now technologists 
tell us that man has indeed been liberated from labor, and 
therefore has no wages, no money, and cannot buy the 
products of the machines. Therefore, both men and 
machines are idle, industry has stopped, there is financial 
panic in the land, and women and children are cold and 
hungry. 

Several years ago Henry Ford and General Motors put 
almost our entire population on wheels. A demand for 
smooth, hard, and durable highways at once became gen- 
eral and insistent. When all America wants anything, we 
get it. So came ribbons of cement connecting all our 
cities and villages and traversing even many isolated 
rural communities. Then came passenger busses and 
freight trucks to do much of the transportation business 
of the country. These new non-taxpaying competitors are 
causing the railroads real financial distress. As a result, 
the railroads are reducing salaries of their employees, 
skipping dividends, going into the hands of receivers, and 
borrowing from the R. F.C. They are also reducing their 
assessed valuation to a degree that is alarming to the 
schools and other tax-supported institutions; for the rail- 
roads have long been a most prolific source of revenue 
by taxation. 


How shall the wonderful inventions and improvements 
of the present era be made “to establish justice, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity?” This is a problem that is 
just now insistently demanding solution. 


ROBERT C. MOORE. 
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Clean up 
1932 Bills 


with a Household Loan 


up to ®2()() 


ERE’S a way to make your New Year 
happier, if 1932 bills are worrying 
you. You can borrow $300 or less on the 
Special Household Teacher Loan Plan 
at a charge as reasonable as you pay for 
other retail services of comparable value. 
Your confidence is respected in the full- 
est measure. Your signature is the only 
one required. Your school board is not in- 
formed; neither are your friends, relatives, 
anyone. You need not even come to our 
offices; the entire loan may be completed 
by mail if you prefer. 

In one pleasant transaction you receive 
the money to pay bills—get off to a fresh 
start in 1933—and repay in small monthly 
sums over as long as 20 months. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 
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TEXTBOOK LEADERS 


GATES—HUBER—AYER 
The Work-Play Books 
Embody the Gates method—devel- 


op reading ability as the natural 
result of pursuing a well-rounded 
and enjoyable program of activ- 
ities. Readers and equipment for 
the entire elementary system, from 
the Primer through the Sixth 
Reader. 


HUNTINGTON—BENSON 
—McMURRY 
Living Geography 
The new human-use geographies— 
approaching the subject from the 
study of how countries differ and 
why countries differ. Teachers 
say of the series—“. . . the best 
ever.” “The acme of science and 
skill.” “The most interesting, 
most complete, most convenient 
geography.” 
Two-Book Edition. 
Edition. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








Four-Book 























LEADERS IN EDUCATION 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
Edited by J. McKEEN CATTELL 

Editor of School and Society 


Contains biographies of those in America who 
pave done the most to advance education, whether 
by writing, h, or administration. 
ot are gy to whom daily reference is mado 





all who have relations with those engaged in 
—= work, necessary to every reference 
Over 1,000 pages—Over 11,000 biog- 
raphies—Price $10 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Adequate Financial Support 


for Public Schools in Illinois 

(Continued from page 131) 
was less than two thousand dollars of 
assessed valuation back of each pupil 
in average daily attendance while in 
Winnetka and Wilmette there was more 
than eighteen thousand dollars back of 
each child. In Cumberland and Pope 
Counties there was less than seventy 
thousand dollars of assessed valuation 
back of each elementary teacher em- 
ployed while there was nearly two hun- 
dred thousand dollars back of each 
elementary teacher in Kane County and 
more than two hundred twenty thou- 
sand in Lake County. When the 
poorer districts of the state have levied 
the maximum school tax permitted by 
law and received all the state aid now 
provided, they are still unable to care 
for their children educationally in any 
adequate fashion. 

Space is lacking for any extended 
discussion of a satisfactory state school 
fund. Briefly Illinois should work 
toward a plan whereby a certain de- 
finite sum per teacher or per pupil is 
guaranteed each district from the state 
fund, with the requirement that the 
district levy a certain minimum local 
school rate and with the understanding 
that each local district be encouraged 
to provide educational advantages for 
its children beyond those guaranteed 
by the state. Only as the state guar- 
antees those educational offerings con- 
sidered essential can all the children 
of the state begin to receive a square 
deal educationally. 

This program will mean doubling, 
tripling, or quadrupking the distribu- 
tive fund. As the taxation system is 
modernized and new sources of 
revenue tapped, the friends of the 
schools need to be sure that portions 
cf the new taxes are definitely assigned 
to the school fund. 

The income tax law enacted at the 
last regular session of the General As- 
sembly, has been declared unconstitu- 
tional. The Gateway amendment to 
the Constitution was not passed at the 
last election. Relief from the present 
obsolete method of taxation can be 
secured only slowly from the method 
by which our constitution may be 
amended. Quite possibly the best and 
quickest way to meet the intolerable 
situation is to call a convention and 
draft a new constitution for the state. 


a This may be an opportune time to pre- 
“a pare and secure the ratification of a 


constitution adapted to present needs. 
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It is significant that this is the recom- 
mendation of the editorial page of our 
great metropolitan newspaper, The: 
Chicago Daily News. 

The teaching forces of the state will 
be rendering a genuine service to the 
children of the state by continuing to 
study the tax situation, to watch pro- 
gress in other states, and to lend their 
support to every measure designed to 
improve conditions in Illinois. 


Dividends ... 


(Continued from page 130) 

its great buildings, its bridges and 
other engineering feats. Science and 
invention had been given such an 
impetus that the world was astonished 
at its almost daily announcement of 
a new discovery or a new accomplish- 
ment. This work in science and inven- 
tion continued during and after the 
war with such speed that we are now 
so far ahead mechanically and scien- 
tifically of what we are economically 
and morally, that new and undreamed 
of problems have arisen. 

Dr. Eliot suggested a new pro- 
gram for public education. Educa- 
tional leaders responded and public 
education undertook the job. The 
people with faith in their public 
schools increased their investment. 
Public education paid such a dividend 
in scientific discovery and new inven- 
tions that the entire civilized world 
was changed in a generation. Drudg- 
ery was lifted from the backs of men 
and placed upon powerful machines. 
In fact, invention has gone on until 
we have created a problem of men or 
machines for labor. Dr. Harold Rugg 
said in an address at Springfield last 
year, “There are enough blue prints 
for new machines—in addition to the 
machines already built—to produce 
all of the goods the world can use in 
a twelve-hour week.” We can safely 
challenge any efficient business corpo- 
ration any place in the world to show 
half as much dividends for such 
meager investments. 

During the early history of this 
country it was difficult to produce suf- 
ficient food to feed our people. New 
and productive land added yearly to 
the farming area scarcely kept pace 
with the demands of a rapidly in- 
creasing population. Everywhere our 
leaders were seriously concerned lest 
the day would come when our farms 
would not produce enough for our 
needs. Farmers were constantly urged 
tc improve the quality of both cereals 
and animals produced on the farm. 
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Public funds in every state were in- 
vested in schools of agriculture. 
Courses in agriculture were intro- 
duced in our high schools and by 
1910 in many of our elementary 
schools. Educators everywhere ac- 
cepted the problem of teaching a new 
generation to produce more and bet- 
ter food. 

The public invested additional 
funds in their public schools for this 
purpose. Educators made the in- 
creased investment count toward the 
solution of the problem. Again pub- 
lic education paid such a dividend 
that today the farmers of the United 
States, without any emphasis on in- 
tensive farming, could feed half of the 
world. Indeed they can and do pro- 
duce so much that much of it is not 
gathered or sold because of low 
prices. 


We Receive Health 
Dividends 


By 1915 medical science had made 
great strides in discovering the germs 
that caused children’s diseases and 
serums to immunize children against 
these diseases. Food chemists had dis- 
covered so much about proper foods 
and their relation to health that the 
question of preventive treatment of 
diseases came to the fore. Again it 
was necessary to go to the public 
schools to get this new knowledge 
across to the people. Educators every- 
where accepted this new task. The old- 
fashioned physiology with its empha- 
sis on blood and bone changed to 
body care and health habits. The new 
germ theory as a cause of disease and 
its prevention by serum treatment be- 
came common knowledge in every 
American home. Teeth, eyes, and 
tonsils were examined and corrections 
made. School houses became centers 
for medical and dental examinations, 
and for the immunizing of children 
against deadly diseases. Every school 
room became a center for information 
about proper food and proper health 
habits. Teachers constantly checked 
with the children on the actual prog- 
ress made in developing proper and 
regular health habits. Here again the 
schools paid in human life a dividend 
far beyond anything expected by the 
most optimistic proponents of this 
work. The span of life was raised 
from some place in the thirties to the 
fifties. Much of this increased span 
was due to the saving of children 
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from diseases that had yearly taken a 
heavy toll. 


—And Clip Safety Coupons 


The mechanical age has put upon 
our city streets and county roads high 
powered and high speed automobiles. 
Human life, especially child life, was 
being sacrificed at an alarming rate. 
Laws regulating speed failed to halt 
the rapidly increasing number of 
deaths due to automobile accidents. 
Again a new job was handed to the 
American teachers. Officials every- 
where appealed to the schools to 
teach safety education. Educators ac- 
customed to tackling new problems 
accepted the challenge. Teachers went 
to work with a will. School boy 
patrols appeared on our city streets. 
Slogans were written and learned by 
the children. Songs of safety sung 
just before noon and evening dismis- 
sals fixed in the children’s minds the 
idea of carefulness. So well has the 
work been done that another dividend 
in human life has been paid to the 
public. This dividend is so great that 
a large part of the cost of public edu- 
cation could be paid out of the wealth 
produced during the lives of these 
thousands of children who would 
otherwise have been sacrificed to our 
carelessness in driving. In a survey 
of schools enrolling 246,000 pupils it 
was found that accidents to children in 
homes were twice as great as accidents 
to children at schools and on the way 
to and from school; that is, children 
were twice as safe in school and on 
the way to and from school as in the 
home. 

When, about 1920, the industrial 
change came, machines made child 
labor no longer profitable. The 
efficient business world turned thou- 
sands of boys and girls from 14 to 
20 years old into the streets. They no 
longer wanted them. Machine produc- 
tion was cheaper and more efficient. 
What were these children to do? With 
no labor they would become a menace 
to society. The public school was 
asked again to save society. Again the 
educators did not fail. They took 
these children—cast out by an efficient 
business world. In droves they came 
—schoel buildings were too small to 
accommodate them. Courses of study 
were too narrow and too bookish to 
interest them, but none were turned 
away. Industry was glad to help to 
raise the compulsory age to compel 
those not interested to go to school, 
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NOW OPEN TO TEACHERS 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 
PLAN FOR MAKING 
EXTRA MONEY 


We are introducing an entirely 
new merchandising service to in- 
dependent retail merchants in the 
United States and Canada. In 
connection with this new develop- 
ment we have an opening in sales 
work for one teacher in each of 
18000 towns. The work is in- 
teresting, constructive, dignified 
and profitable. 


You are not asked to make any 
investment either now or later, 
and you make no collections or 
deliveries. The merchant is not 
asked to make any down payment 
—he will pay only upon delivery 
of his order. 


Our service is available to 
only one merchant in each line of 
business in each town. The wide- 
awake merchant will be quick to 
grasp the opportunity you will 
offer him for increasing the profits 
in his business. 


A representative in your town 
will probably be selected during 
January from those who reply to 
this announcement. Let us hear 
from you promptly. Your in- 
quiry will be considered confi- 
dential and full details will be 
furnished you without obligation, 
expense or delay. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Box 68, 
The Illinois Teacher, 


237 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please send full details of your plan to 

















EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


Earn all or part of your 1933 tour by 
organizing a small group. Best selling 
economy tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 
200 tours to choose from 25 days $179. 
Mediterranean Cruise $865. Around the 
World $595. Liberal Commissions. 
Bonus for Hostess work. 


B. F. Allen, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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so that they would not become a 
menace to society. Junior and Senior 
high school enrollments increased by 
leaps and bounds. One high school 
in Chicago now has nearly ten thou- 
sand pupils. ‘lhis high school had a 
ten per cent increase in membership 
this year. For this increase not a sin- 
gle new teacher is to be assigned to 
the system. Everywhere there is in- 
creased enrollment but not a propor- 
tionate increase in the number of 
teachers. 

Educators were driven to find new 
types of organization to care for this 
tremendous overload. High schools 
were organized in three or four shifts 
with an extended day so that a build- 
ing might accommodate two or three 
times its normal capacity. Courses of 
study were expanded to include hun- 
dreds of subjects of interest to these 
thousands of young men and young 
women rejected by a mechanized in- 
dustry. Again public education paid 
in usful citizenship and in forestalling 
from lives of crime thousands of 
America’s young men and young 
women. Crime has increased—no 
doubt—but what would the increase 
have been had the schools like the 
business world denied these young 
people a place? 

Then there is the work of our pub- 
lic schools in music, art, and home 
economics—all direct contributions to 
the asset side of the ledger, in this 
complex and changing civilization. 

I am aware that in each of these 
fields that I have mentioned, the pub- 
lic schools had the cooperation of 
public spirited citizens and of civic 
groups. However, if you would sub- 
tract the work done through public 
education in any or all of the cases 
cited, the results would have been 
meager. 

It is not possible in the scope of 
this paper to enumerate all of the 
dividends paid to the public for a 
rather meager investment. There are 
many more already suggested to your 
minds. 


The Way Out 


We are in the present crisis not be- 
cause of the failure of public educa- 
tion. If the schools contributed at 


all as a cause it was because of the 
tremendous unexpected, and unpre- 
pared-for success of public education. 

The way out is not to junk our pub- 
lic school system, but rather to give it 
new problems to solve. For example, 
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while we are so superior in our ability 
to produce goods of every kind, we 
are still in the dark ages in our abil- 
ity to distribute those goods. Food 
rots on the farm while people starve 
in the city only fifty miles away. Milk 
is two cents a quart in Wisconsin and 
eleven cents a quart in Chicago, only 
fifty miles away. Illinois is taxing 
itself millions of dollars to feed the 
cities’ unemployed with food bought 
at prices that give a profit to two or 
three middle men, and farmers are 
selling the same food at less than one- 
third that price to pay the tax. This 
situation is idiotic and unworthy of 
educated people. A sane solution of 
this problem could be worked out in 
a very short time. The public schools 
could and would carry to every home 
information about the new plan and 
solicit the needed cooperation. In 
other words public education can lead 
us out of this mess brought on by the 
utter failure of an efficient business 
world. It is the only governmental 
function that has never failed. It is the 
only avenue of public investment that 
has never failed to pay dividends. 

I have mentioned but one of the 
many new problems brought upon us 
by a machine age. However, public 
education can solve them all if given 
a free hand. We educators are too 
modest except in our own groups. We 
should tell the world less about cost 
and more about dividends. 

The burden of my plea is for an 
educational offensive drive. Tell our 
people what public education has 
achieved in every age of our national 
history. Make the public forget the 
costs by focusing attention on the re- 
sults. The enemies of public educa- 
tion are highly organized and have 
unlimited financial resources. We 
must not wait for further attacks. We 
must attack with redoubled force all 
along the line. 








Moving Picture Film 


85 M. M. Latest Silent Features and 
Comedies Suitable for school entertain- 
ment. For Rent. Reasonable. 
F. M. MERTZ, 
Film Entertainments, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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